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MY UNCLE. 

THE most remarkable man pf any age or 
country, is My Uncle. It is neither in family 
pride, nor in a gush of gratitude for over- 


whelming obligations in the nature of debts | 


paid, or fortune inherited or expected ; but 


it is on mature consideration, and with the | 


light of Tooke’s Pantheon, Lempriere, and 
the Biographie Universelle, beaming from my 
book-shelves, that I persist in the conviction 
that My Uncle is a very remarkable, and a 
truly great man. 

Osymandes, the Egyptian conqueror (vul- 
garly called Sesostris) was a great man. Julius 
Cesar was a great man; so (in spite of the 
Quarterly Review) was Napoleon Buonaparte. 
His late Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
Bishop of Osnaburgh, and Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Forces, was a great man. 
Mr. William Cobbett, the implacable foe of 
princes, turnpike-keepers, bank notes, and the 
Times newspaper, was another great man. 
Mr. Nathan Meyer Rothschild was also a 
great man. But My Uncle is a concentration 
of all the different sorts of greatness by which 
these great men were severally distinguished : 
—he was born great ; he has had greatness 
thrust upon him ; he has achieved greatness. 

That my Uncle was born great, his family- 
tree will attest. The roots of his genealogy 
are so venerable, that I have dug in vain for 
them amidst the earliest traditions of the West- 
ern World ; but, turning to the East, I have 
discovered that My Uncle—like gunpowder, 
the mariner’s compass, the art of printing, 
and the treadmill—owes his origin to China. 
Considerably after (I now follow a respectable 
Chinese historiographer)—considerably after 
Yan (Heaven) was separated from Yin 
(Earth), and when Pwan-koo (who reigned 
forty-five thousand years) ruled the earth 
from its core and centre, to wit, the Flowery 
Land, My Uncle’s ancestors were prosperous 
gentlemen. They have continued to flourish 
with unabated prosperity down to the present 
date, under the enlightened Tao-Kwang.* 

In regard to the first appearance of his 
family in Europe, My Uncle is fond of assert- 
ing that Charlemagne was, in early life, a 
cadet of the transplanted branch of his an- 
cestors; but, I confess that none of the 


* See Davis's “ Chinese,” vol. ii., p. 438. First Edition, 
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authorities I have consulted support him in 
that pardonable boast. The most I have 
been able to do for My Uncle in this wise, 
has been to trace his more immediate Euro- 
pean progenitor to a physician who esta- 
blished a lucrative medical practice, some- 
where about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, at Florence, in Tuscan Italy. As he 
left an ample fortune, gained by the exercise 
of his medical skill, his grateful successors 
took their name from his profession—a name 
which illuminates the page of history, and 
gives lustre to the annals of Art—Mepic1. 
The offshoots of this illustrious race—from 
which My Uncle has been handed down 
in direct descent—removed, early in the 
fifteenth century, to Milan, took to trade, 
and were called, indifferently, when they tra- 
velled, “ Lombards.” It must be understood 
that these Lombards did not retain the family 
name ; their name having since become Legion. 
But the heraldic insignia of the Medici, de- 
rived from their ancestor's calling, they have 
most rigidly preserved, unto the present hour. 
No change of country; no vicissitude of 
trade ; nocommercial crisis ; no persecution ; 
no prosperity ; hasinduced My Uncle’s family 
to abandon their arms. Whether trading in 
Lombardy in the Middle Ages; or giving 
their name, at a later period, to the locality 
they inhabited in the City of London; or 
finally distributed, as we now find them, over 
the streets and amidst the necessitous popu- 
lations of modern cities ; the simple blazonry 
of the Medici, still denotes the abiding-places 
of My Uncle’s race. It consists of three 
giant boluses, or, pendant, opposed—two to 
one. 

Having shown that My Uncle was born 
great, I have next to show how My Uncle 
has achieved greatness. To the common- 
place virtue of minding their own business, 


|not only the merchant princes of Italy, but 


those of the British capital must mainly owe 
their fortunes. This virtue My Uncle pos- 
sesses in a degree the more remarkable, by 
reason of the temptations continually pre- 
sented to him of intermeddling with the affairs 
of others. Although the daily depositary of 
commercial and pecuniary confidences, he is 
so far from abusing the trust reposed in him, 
that he never was known to divulge the 


| secrets of a single client. While he seems to be 
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a most mysterious old gentleman, My Uncle’s 
mystery really consists in the art of keeping 
his eye steadily fixed on the main chance. 

In London alone My Uncle conducts up- 
— of four hundred establishments, each 

rading on a capital varying from two thou- 
a to fourteen thousand pounds. His gross 
metropolitan principal is two millions and a 
quarter sterling; not to mention an ever- 
flowing and constantly-accumulating interest, 
averaging from fifteen to twenty per cent. 
per annum. Without taking into the present 
calculation his provincial business, the aggre- 
gate of My Uncle’s immense variety of sepa- 
rate transactions in London alone during the 
year 1849 was twenty-four millions; the 
average at each of his places of business, 
sixty ‘thousand. My Uncle’s affairs are pub- 
licly recognised as of the most important 
ne Acts of Parliament have been 
passed, expressly for his guidance and protec- 
tion. He has ‘a Fire and Life Assurance 
office of his own ; and a weekly newspaper 
solely devoted to his business. 


certain to lose. 


To buy, and to sell, and to| 
live by the profit, g 


generally requires no un- 


common capacity ; but it demands a superior | 


order of talents to live, as My Uncle lives, by | 
lending. 

Although my Unele is, in a small way, on a| 
large s scale, a banker; yet he is a banker whose | 
operations are of a much more complicated 
character than those now carried on in Lom- | 
bard Street. The — upon which he issues 
his paper are more varied, and demand a wider | 
range of judgment than the ordinary banker 
needs to exercise. He is obliged to possess an 
expanded practical knowledge of the value of | 
securities, ranging over every portable article | 
in existence. Here is one of My Uncle’s 
notes :— 


COBO COBO CBO CBO 
John Triball 


London, 


| //< november 1851 


Mitel, Vlei Mey 





This document, which is partly a voucher. 
a deposit note (and, like all deposit 


| partly 


This com-| 
mercial point of greatness is the more extra- | 
ordinary, from its having been obtained by | 
means of a description of dealing by which | 
almost every other man but My Uncle is| 
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notes, negotiable only to a limited extent), is 
the result of a transaction by which a portion 
of the passive capital of Mr. Charles de 
Montague has been temporarily turned into 
active capital. Some demand for money has 
been made upon Mr. de Montague, which he 
has been unable to meet iz money. He 
therefore has recourse to My Uncle, who 
takes his watch and appendages as sec urity 
for an advance of forty shillings ; on condition 
that Mr. de Montague sh: ill, before the ex- 
piration of twelve months, return the said 
forty shillings together with interest at the 
rate of eight-pence per month, during the 
time he shall have allowed the loan to 
remain unpaid. Should Mr. de Montague 
not redeem his pledge before the specified 
period of twelve months is completed, then 
it is competent for My Unele (after a further 
delay of three months) to sell the pledge 
by public auction, and to abstract from 
the proceeds, the principal and _ interest; 
but, supposing the amount realised by such 
sale, to be greater than the principal and in- 
terest, then it is in the power of Mr. de 
Montague to demand the balance from My 
Uncle. Should, on the other hand, Mr. de 
Montague’s watch and a appendages fetch less 
than the principal and interest, My Uncle 
must abide by the loss. 

This transaction is the model of every other 
in which My Uncle engages. It is essentis lly 
a banking transaction. “The deposit branch 
of his establishments, instead of receiving 
money on customers’ account, takes in 
property: the issue department is_ solely 
conducted by means of specie. My U nele’s 
| bills are, as 1 have said, merely deposit notes, 
redeemable within twelve months after date. 
What the Bank of England is to Her 
| Majesty’s Government ; what Smith Payne, 
and Jones Lloyd, are to the City magnates ; 
| what Coutts and Company, and Drummonds, 


| are to the nobility and gentry of Westminster ; 


that My Uncle is to the De Montagues, the 
artisans, the labourers, and the poor of 
London and the suburbs generally, It is not 
difficult to illustrate the working of this kind 
of banking transaction by numerous examples, 

similar to that already furnished by Mr. de 
Montague. Take the case of Phelim O’Shea, 
bricklayer’s labourer. A wet week or a 
defaulting brick-maker has thrown Phelim 
O’Shea temporarily out of employment, and 
his stock of cash is inadequate to meet 
his current expenses, Yet, although with- 
out money, he is not without means. He 
has a coat—a loose blue coat, long in the 
cuffs, with a swallow-tail, and brass-buttons 
rubbed black in the centre. He converts 
that coat into a bank deposit, and My 
Uncle advances him a sum of money, which 
enables him to meet contingent demands, 
until fine weather or plenty of bricks shall 
set him up again. In like manner, Mrs. 
Lavers, the char- -woman, is short of shillings ; ; 
but she has a fender ; 50, her neighbour the 
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washerwoman, has no money at all, but is, 
thanks to My Uncle, a capitalist while she 
possesses a flat-iron. Biddle, the boot-closer, 
has been rather idle during the early part of 
the week, and is proportionately pressed for 
time at the end of it. He works as hard as 
he can all Saturday, yet he has finished his 
job only in time to be too late to take it 
home; for at nine his employer’s premises 
are closed. Money he must have; so he 
takes some of the boots to My Uncle; and, 
on Monday, redeems them with the money he 
has been paid for the rest of them. The 
operation by which money is raised upon the 
coat, the fender, the flat-iron, or the new 
boots, is usually described as “ pawnbroking ;” 
and My Uncle is (not to mince the matter) 
called a Pawnbroker. : 

My Uncele’s office—or we can afford to say, 
shop, for My Uncle has not the least desire to 
sink it—in a poor neighbourhood, is a remark- 
able scene. It is particularly so, on a Saturday 
night. The reader who should trudge with 
me, following the Eastern index of the church 
weathercocks, to My Uncle’s in the region of 
the Commercial Road, on a Saturday night, 
would find another sort of interest going on 
there, besides the interest My Uncle is em- 
powered by law to take. He (for the reader 
is of an arbitrary gender, according to the 
cases wisely cited in the old school grammar, 
where it instanced, “as we say of the sun, he 
is setting ; or of a ship, she sails well”)—he 


would find My Uncle’s full of company. He 


would find the little private boxes in the 
shop, with bolts inside the doors—supposed 
to be designed for bashful clients, coyly 
emulous of solitude—crowded with miscel- 
laneous customers ; the public portion of the 


shop no less so. He would find three-fourths 
of these attendants on My Uncle to be nieces 
—women—prolific in children, to judge from 
the babies present, and from other powerful 
symptoms. Enquiring of My Uncle of what 
class these mostly were, he would be answered, 
“Wives of labourers in the Docks.” Hereupon 
his thoughts would probably go wandering 
down long ranges of warehouses, and wharves, 
and cellarage, working at windlasses and cranes, 
at logs of wood, at bales, at sacks, at casks, at 
rum and sugar, until brought back to My 
Uncle’s by a Plump! close to him as he stood 
behind the counter, and the tumbling out of 
the wall of half-a-dozen bundles. Then, re- 
membering that popular figure of speech, The 
Spout, he would enquire of My Uncle whether 
those bundles had been up the Spout, and 
were now coming down? ‘To which My 
Uncle, with a forbearing smile, as one who 
could not expect him to be otherwise than 
innocent of the proprieties of the trade, would 
mildly make reply, “It ¢s called the Spout, 
but we call it the Well.” 

Then, his eye would follow the bundles from 
the Spout to the counter, admiring to see how 
they were whisked away, and tossed intuitively, 
label upwards, by brisk jugglers of shopmen. 


MY UNCLE. 


“Now then, Flathers!” “Here!” “How 
many, Mrs, Flathers?” “Six.” “Only three 
down yet.” (Those three would be laid aside, 
and Mrs. Flathers would resign herself to more 
waiting.) “Bailey, how many?” “One,” 
A rapid pen-and-ink sum would be worked by 
the shopman on the back of the ticket. 
“ Kighteen-pence halfpenny,” Bailey would 
know it well beforehand—would have the 
exact amount ready—would depart with a 
bald infant son in arms (one red sock missing), 
and make room for Dennet. 

Dennet, slatternly and aged seventeen, 
would produce a gown. The shopman, opening 
it with sleight of hand, would know it at a 
glance. “A shilling.” “Eighteen-pence.” “Can’t 
be.” “Say one and three.” “ Impossible.” 
Gown slapped, thrown up, tossed over— 
wrapped and pinned as tight as a ship’s block ! 
Ticket and duplicate made out, sixpence and 
halfpence jerked from the till like water. All 
right! “Now Mrs. Jolly, what are you wait- 
ing for?” “My husband’s rule. I think it’s 
behind you, Charles. Do give it me, that’s a 
good soul, and let me go, for I’ve got marketing 
to do, and supper besides !”—* This it ?”— 
“That’s it, Charles!” Another rapid cal- 
culation. “Eighteen-pence three farthings.” 
Change for a shilling at a blow. Mrs. Jolly 
gone, and somebody come into the genteeler 
portion of the shop, supposed to be set aside 
for purchasers of articles exposed for sale— 





“ About that table-cloth this morning.” “Oh!” 

Then, My Uncle in person would present 
himself, and confront a middle-aged matron of 
respectable appearance, accompanied by a poor- 
looking girl, half servant-girl, and half com- 
panion. “ This,” My Uncle would say, point- 
ing to the latter and addressing the former, 
“is the young woman who offered a very long 
table-cloth in pledge this morning,”—which 
My Uncle would produce whilst speaking. 
“Yes Sir,” the respectable-looking woman 
would reply. “This is the young person. And 
it is my property.’—*“She said,” My Uncle 
would quietly proceed, “that it was her sister’s 
property, and that her sister sent her.’—“ Yes 
Sir, it is quite correct, she did.”.—* Well ! but 
you know,” My Uncle would retort, glancing 
confidentially at the two, “you are not her 
sister?” “No Sir, I am not; I confess I 
am not. Buta person don’t wish to mention 
the exact truth when reduced to these neces- 
sities, and such was the instructions that I giv’ 
her. I am aware that it is not, strictly speak- 
ing, right fur to pervert the truth, and I am 
sorry for it now, since it has caused me a deal 
of trouble, and forced me to come a good dis- 
tance.”—“ I am sorry too, both to have stopped 
the table-cloth, and to have put you to any in- 
convenience,” My Uncle would return, “ but 
we are obliged to be cautious. Her account 
was not satisfactory, though not so unsatis- 
factory as to justify me in detaining her—and 
it’s such a very long table-cloth! It might 
be aship’s table-cloth, for instance, not honestly 
come by, especially as the marking in the 
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corner was illegible!” “So it might Sir, and 
{ don’t complain.” —* Besides,” My Uncle 


would proceed, “ it’s too long a table-cloth, for | 


any table that vow have in your house, you 
know ?” “ Certainly it is Sir, but I used to keep 
a public-house. I kept the Fox and Grapes 
at Bow, for several years, and that table-cloth 
was used in the business.” Then, My Uncle, 
reassured by his ears, as well as by his eyes, 
would roll it up, and say that he was glad to 


lend the matron the money that she wanted | 


” 


“on it;” and the affair would be completed | 
to the satisfaction of all parties, 

The reader of the arbitrary gender would 
observe, perhaps, as the matron and the ser- 
vant left the shop, another matron enter by 
the same genteel door, accompanied, to his 
thinking (though, of course, he is anything 
but suspicious) by a doubtful-looking little 
Niece, of thirteen years or so—doubtful as a 
Niece, because of her very strong resemblance to 
her Aunt. A plump little, comfortable, pippin- 
cheeked Aunt, mighty soft-spoken, and 
wrapped-up to her chubby chin in reputable 
furs. He would observe them come in, with 
a mincing pretence of inquiring on what terms 
the purchase of a great coat near the door 
could be effected—so, gradually, and without 
abatement of gentility, approach the counter, 
and slide into a shopman’s hand (the imme- 
diate link of communication between Aunt 
and Shopman, being Niece) two duplicates for 
silver spoons. To the inquiry, “Do you wish 
to take ’em out?” he would observe Aunt’s 
neck bend, swan-like, in the affirmative, while 
Niece as the more artless spirit, said openly, 


“Please!” The strangeness of Aunt in such a} 
place ; her timid surprise, repressed by a con- | 
tinual effort; the expressive appeal of her gen- | 


tility to the chivalrous feelings of the shopman ; 


the mysterious gathering of her furs about her | 


chin ; the delicate way in which, when Niece 
has the spoons all safe, Aunt bends forward, 
to say in a fluttered whisper, as she draws her 


glove upon her short plump hand, “ that there | 
is a fish-slice which she will probably re-| 


quire to redeem on Monday, and will the 
forenoon be a good time for coming unob- 
served ?” would not be lost upon him. But 


it is a thousand to one that he would be! 


amused by this elaboration, because per- 


fectly convinced that Aunt and Niece are| 


quite as intimate with My Uncle as Mrs, 
Fiathers herself is—just then going out, with 
witli her six bundles. 

In Mrs. Flathers and the general customers, 
he would find no pretence of shyness, either 
with My Unele or with one another. In the| 
intervals of not ungracious expostulations with 
“Charles” or “William,” to “see if that 
shawl ’s down yet!” they would gossip about 
their husbands, and their families, and Mrs. 
Walker’s having come better through it than 
they had thought she would, after Walker’s 
treatment of her—as they might at any other 
place of assemblage. Their children, too: | 
whether so young as to be taking their regular | 








meals at My Ucle’s, or to be staring at the 
gas and sucking their fists : or so old as to be 
stood down in corners to poke their fingers 
into one another’s eyes ; would be found quite 
at home. Of little old men and women of an 
older growth yet, very knowing, and very 
observant of all the business done, there 
would be no want. Men would be found 
(especially married men) alittle out of place— 
rather awkward and shy—something hustled 
by the women—and sensible of its being better 
to leave such ordinary domestic affairs as 
pawnbroking to them, Girls from ten to fifteen 
would be seen highly to cherish this privilege, 
and to fly at boys of corresponding years. 
like tigresses. 

The transactions to be contemplated at My 
Uncle’s on such an occasion would be of a 
singular and various nature. This woman 
would be “taking out” a sheet and a child’s 
petticoat, pawned in the morning of that very 
day-—most likely to provide her husband’s 
dinner. That man would be redeeming a saw, 
which has been in my Uncle’s keeping, hun- 
dreds of times—which is constantly passing 
in and out of his possession. And this, not 
because the man is a drunkard or an idler, 
but because he is a poor jobbing carpenter, 
without a penny of monied capital: who, 
when he has a small job in hand, and has 
done the sawing part of it and wants the nails 
and glue to finish it, pawns the saw to pro- 
vide them, until he is paid and can redeem it. 
Endless cases of this kind the reader would 
encounter. But he would see no pawning or 
“The Society’s Bibles,” which My Uncle re- 
fuses to receive, as possessions the poor do 
not usually acquire on terms that involve 
a right to dispose of them for money ; and he 
would see no drunkenness—for My Uncle 
flatly refuses to deal with men or women ina 
state of intoxication. 

We would then survey My Uncle’s stores ot 
pledges up-stairs, binned exactly like wine, and 
kept with as much order, Giving him a lamp 
in a lantern, as a necessary precaution against 
fire, and carrying one myself, I would show 
him floor above floor of these store-rooms ; 
“ the well” communicating with each; anda 
boy, with another lantern and sundry dupli- 
cates, going about, searching for the bundles 
to which the latter refer. He should see how 


| the seven shilling coats are all binned together 


in order of date ; how the ten shilling coats 
are all binned together ; the fifteen shilling 
coats, the pound coats. So with the shawls, so 
with the gowns, so with the petticoats, so with 
the trousers, so with the shirts, so with the 
waistcoats. And he should witness the sur- 
prising facility with which My Uncle can 
tind in his great stock the least article that 
he wants. As to miscellaneous pledges, he 
should see plenty of them, although in a 
poor neighbourhood, common wearing apparel 
is the staple pawn. He should see some (but 
not many) beds, plenty of spades and flat-irons, 
alleys of clocks. He should roam among 
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China figures, landscapes, fire-arms, fire-irons, 
portraits, mathematical instruments, instru- 
ments of navigation, boots, shoes, umbrellas, 
fenders, fishing-rods, saddles and_ bridles, 
fiddles, books, key-bugles, and hearth-rugs. 

Finally, he should come down-stairs again, 
and have a talk with My Uncle. Then he 
should learn how poor people, in buying articles 
of sale from that part of My Uncle’s mansion 
in which such things are displayed, habitually 
ask what such a thing would fetch if it were 
offered in pawn ; and frequently confess that 
they are influenced in their choice by their 
“handiness” in that regard. How this strange | 
forethought is conspicuous in costermongers 
and fishwomen; the former often wearing 
great squab brooches as convenient pledges, 
and the latter massive silver rings. 

Also, what wonderful things are offered in 
pawn. How a child’s caul is frequently 
offered. How Bank of England notes are 
often pawned for security’s sake ; especially 
by hop-pickers, who have no settled home. 
How gamblers have a superstitious idea that | 
pawnbrokers’ money is lucky, and therefore 
pawn bank-notes in order to get pawnbrokers’ 
cash to play with. How a thousand pound 
note was once pawned by a gambler at a shop 
near Charing Cross, 

Further. How a German nobleman took 
to a pawnbroker at the West End of London, | 
only three years ago, his wife’s patent of| 
Spanish nobility. How the whole stock of an 
apothecary’s shop, including pills, perfumery, | 
draughts, bottles, ointments, counters, desks, 
pestles, mortars, scales, and infinitesimal 
weights, was once pawned, and remained un- 
redeemed for two years; when it was taken 
out to be started in business in a fashionable 
neighbourhood. How there have been included | 
among pawnbrokers’ pledges such extraordi- | 
nary articles as an immense dancing booth, well | 
known at fairs and races ; live parrots ; several | 
hundred-weight of human hair ; a travelling | 
carriage complete ; a horse and chaise ; and 
some twelve thousand pounds worth (from one 
place in one year) of manufactured silk. How 
a thousand pounds was not long since lent 
on Manchester goods, which it took My Uncle 
and assistants four days to examine. But 
most of these loans were not strictly pawn- 
broking transactions ; being beyond the limits 
set by the pawnbroking Act of Parliament, 
and being etfected under private agreement. 

Likewise, how My Uncle, besides the 
ordinary risks of his calling, occasionally 
suffers from mistakes, not of his own com- 
mission, as in the following case. One Satur- 
day night, a clergyman of the Church of 
England having been dining with a friend 
(which phrase we use in a perfectly innocent 
and literal sense), found himself walking 
home in a heavy rain with no money in his 
pocket, and no one at his chambers of whom | 
to borrow any when he got home. In this 
difficulty, he stepped into My Uncele’s, and 
there deposited his great coat. About a month 
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afterwards, he called to redeem it; but, 
on its being produced, most positively denied 
that that coat was his. Being a gentleman of 
undoubted respectability, his assurance was 
readily believed ; some unaccountable mistake 
was supposed to have arisen at My Uncle’s, 
and he received a full and proper compensa- 
tion for his loss. Within a short time after- 
wards, two gentlemen called upon My Uncle, 
to remind him of the circumstance, to repay 
the money, and to inform him that it had 
since transpired, that the clergyman (then 
dead) had taken from his friend’s house a 
coat that was not his own, and had never 
discovered his error. 

My Uncle’s business is by no means confined 
to the poorer classes. To support our third 
proposition concerning him—namely, that he 
has had greatness thrust upon him—it is only 
necessary to mention that he is in the or- 
dinary habit of dealing with the upper classes 
of society. Such transactions are not so 
numerous as his dealings with the humbler 
orders, but they involve nearly as much ca- 
pital. Neither are they so profitable ; because, 
for every loan above two guineas, the charge 
for interest is only three pence per month ; 
and the pressure of pecuniary circumstances 
does not drive the better class of borrowers 


|to pledge and redeem so frequently as the 


poorer ; and thus to pay interest upon short 
terms. My Uncle numbers amongst his more 
aristocratic customers, barristers, clergymen, 
baronets, noblemen (he has some peers on 
his books), editors, wholesale-warehousemen, 
painters, and musicians. He confesses that 
the most business is brought to him by the 
last-mentioned classes—except small manu- 
facturers, shop-keepers, and Irish members 
of Parliament; who are even better cus- 
tomers. Contrary to popular prejudice, My 
Uncle flourishes when trade is brisk and 
times are prosperous ; for then, people not ina 
very large way of business, yet giving credit, 


; have most need of ready-money capital. 


My Uncle is an active and skilful trades- 
man, who conducts the details of his business, 
and keeps his books, on quite a model system. 
There is a prejudice against him; and his 
calling may (as other callings may, incident- 
ally) furnish the reckless and dissipated with 
means of carrying on their career. But, no 
social system can be framed with an exclusive 
reference to its dregs ; and it isa fair question 
whether My Uncle be not, to some striving 
people, a real convenience and an absolute 
necessity. ‘Those who have plenty of money, 
abundance of credit, or as much discount 
as they want, will probably say, No. But they 
may not be qualified to sit upon the Jury. 

There is a popular idea that My Uncle 
grinds the faces of the poor. It is indis- 
putable, however, that his business is placed 
under very stringent restrictions; that it 
requires him to do a great deal for a half- 
penny; and that it does not return greater 
profits than many other trades. It used to 
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be supposed that My Uncle lent too little on 
the pledges he received ; but he can have no 
motive for so doing, as ‘he speculates on the 

receipt of interest : ‘and the more principal he 
can safely lend, the more interest he hopes to 
gain. Moreover, there is individual com- 
petition in his business, as in all other busi- 
nesses. 

There is only one Quaker in My Uncle’s 
family. With this last scrap of the history 
of his race, I present My Uncle to your 
consideration. 


A CURIOUS PAGE OF FAMILY 
HISTORY. 

Tar Chambellans were an old Yorkshire 
family, which once had held a high place 
amongst the landed gentry of the county. 
A knight of that family had been a Crusader 
in the army of Richard Coeur de Lion; and 


° °° * ° ° >». 
now he lay, with all his insignia about him, in | 
the parish church, whilst others of his race | 


reposed in the same chancel, under monu- 
ments and brasses, which spoke of their name 
and fame during their generation. In the 
lapse of time the family had become impo- 
verished, and gradually merged into the class 
of yeomen, retaining only a remnant of the 
broad lands which had once belonged to them. 
In 1744-5, the elder branch of the family, 
consisting of the father, two sons, and a 


daughter, resided at what had once been the 


mansion-house. It had been built originally 
in the reign of Stephen, and was a curious 
specimen of different kinds of architecture, 
bearing traces of its gradual transformation 
from the stronghold of the days when it was 
no metaphor to say that every man’s house 
was his 


dwelling of lawful and orderly times. It had 


now become little more than a better sort of | 
What had been the tilt-yard was | 


farm-house. 
filled with a row of comfortable barns, cart- 
sheds, and hay-stacks: a low wall of rough 
grey stones enclosed a small garden: a narrow 
gravel walk, edged on each side with currant- 
trees and gooseberry -bushes, led up to the fine 
old porch, embowered in the ivy and creepers 
which covered nearly the whole of the building 
with its luxuriant growth. The old gateway 
at the entrance of the yard was still sur- 
mounted with the “coat armour” of the 
family, carved in stone; but the gates them- 
selves had long ago disappe: wed, and been re- 
placed by a common wooden farm-yard gate. 
The “coat armour” itself was covered with 
moss, and a fine crop of grass and house-leek 
grew among the stones of the we ills, to which 
it would have communicated a desolate ap- 
pearance, if the farm-yard arrangements had 
been less orderly. 

Halsted Hall, as it was called, was six miles 
from the city of York, and stood about a mile 
from the main road. The only approach to 
it was by a long rough lane, so much cut 
up by the carts and cattle that it was almost 


sastle, down to the more peaceful | 


impassable to foot-passengers, except in the 
height of summer or depth of winter, when 
the mud had been dried up by the sun.or the 
frost. 

The father and brothers attended the 
different fairs and markets in the ordinary 
course of business ; their sister, Mary Cham- 
bellan, managed the affairs of the house 
and dairy. She led a very secluded life, for 
they had no neighbours, and of general 
society there was none nearer than the city 
itself. Mary, however, had plenty of occupa- 
tion, and was quite contented with her lot. 
She was nearly seventeen, tall, well-formed, 
and with an air of composed dignity which 
suited well with her position, which was of 
great responsiblity for so young a person. Her 
mother, who had been dead rather more than 
| a@ year, ‘had been a woman of superior educa- 
tion and strong character. To her, Mary 
owed all the instruction she had ever received, 
and the tinge of refinement which made her 
manners very superior to those of either her 
father or brothers. She, however, was quite 
unconscious of this, and they all lived very 
happily together in the old out-of-the-way 
place. 
| It happened that, in the spring of 1745, an 
uncle of her mother’s, who resided at York, 





was about to celebrate the marriage of one of 


his daughters; Mary Chambellan, with her 
father and brothers, were invited to the 
| festivities. The father would have sent an 
excuse for himself and Mary ; he was getting 
old, and did not like to be put out of his 
usual v The brothers, however, pleaded 
earnestly that their sister might have a little 
recreation. Finally consent was obtained, and 
she went with her brothers. 

It was a very fine wedding, and a ball and 
supper finished the rejoicings. Some of the 
officers, quartered with their regiments in 
York, were invited to this ball. Amongst 
| others was a certain Captain Henry F -ollexfen. 
He was a young man of good family in the 
south of England, heir to a large fortune ; and 
extremely handsome and attractive on his own 
account, independent of these advantages. 

He was, by all accounts, a type of the fine 
high-spirited young fellow of those days; 
good-tempered, generous, and overflowing 
with wild animal life and spirits, which he 
threw off in a thousand impetuous extrava- 
gances. He could dance all night at a ball, 
ride a dozen miles to meet the hounds the 
following morning, and, after a hard day’s 
sport, sit down to a deep carouse, and be 
as fresh and gay after it as if he had been 
following the precepts of Lewis Cornaro. 
The women contended with each other to 
attract his attentions; but although he was 
devoted to every woman he came near, and 
responded to their universal good-will by 
flirting indefatigably, his attentions were so 
indiscriminate, that there was not ove belle 
who could flatter herself that she had secured 


rays. 
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were then wont to style themselves. Mary 
Chambellan was not, certainly, the belle of 
the wedding ball-room, and by no means equal 
in fortune or social position to most of the 
women present ; but whether from perverse- 
ness, or caprice, or love of novelty, Henry 
Pollexfen was attracted by her, and devoted 
himself to her exclusively. 

The next York Assembly was to take place 
ina few days; and this young man, who did 
not know what contradiction meant, made 
Mary promise to be his partner there. Old 
Mr. Chambellan, however, who thought his 
daughter had been away from home quite 
long enough, fetched her back himself on the 
following day ; and Mary would as soon have 
dared to ask to go to the moon as to remain 
to go to the assembly. Henry Pollexfen was 
extremely disappointed when he found that 
Miss Chambelian had returned home ; but he 
was too much caressed and sought after to be 
able to think long about the matter, and so 
his sudden fancy soon passed away. 

In the autumn of the same year he met one 
of her brothers in the hunting field. Accident 
threw them together towards the close of a 
hard day’s run; when, in clearing a stone 
fence, some loose stones were dislodged, and 
struck Captain Pollexfen’s horse, laming him 
severely. Night was coming on ; it was im- 
possible to return to his quarters on foot ; and 
young Chambellan invited his fellow-sports- 
man to go home with him—Halsted Hall 
being the nearest habitation. The invitation 
was accepted, Although old Mr. Chambellan 
would as soon have opened his doors to a 
dragon; yet even he could find no fault 
under the circumstances, and was constrained 
to welcome their dangerous guest with old- 
fashioned hospitality. He soon became so 
charmed with his visitor, that he invited him 
to return, and the visitor gladly did so. 

His almost forgotten admiration for Mary 
revived in full force the moment he saw 
her again. He soon fell desperately and 
seriously in love with her. Mary’s strong 
and gentle character assumed great influence 
over his mercurial and impetuous disposition. 
That she became deeply attached to him, was 
nothing wonderful ; she could scarcely have 
helped it, even if he had not sought to win 
her affections. 

In a short time, he made proposals of 
marriage for her to her father, who willingly 
consented, feeling, if the truth must be told, 
very much flattered at the prospect of such a 
son-in-law. 

Henry Pollexfen then wrote a dutiful 
letter to his own father, telling him how 
much he was in love, and how earnestly he 
desired permission to follow his inclinations. 
Old Myr. Pollexfen had, like many other 
fathers, set his heart upon his son’s making 
a brilliant match ; and although, after con- 
sulting the “ History of Yorkshire,” where 
he found honourable mention made of the 
Chambellan family, he could offer no objection 
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on the score of birth; yet he thought his 
son might do better. He was too wise to 
make any direct opposition ; on the contrary, 
he gave his conditional consent, only stipu- 
lating for time. He required that twelve 
months should elapse before the marriage took 
place, when his son would be little more than 
two-and-twenty, whilst Mary would be not 
quite nineteen. He wrote paternal letters to 
Mary and polite epistles to.her father. -He 
even applied at head-quarters for leave of 
absence for his son; whom he immediately 
summoned up to London, where his own 
duties, as Member of Parliament, would de- 
tain him for some time, 

Under any other circumstances, Captain 
Pollexfen would have been delighted with 
this arrangement ; but, as it was, he would 
infinitely have preferred being allowed to 
marry Mary at once. However, there was 
no help for it. Old Mr. Chambellan, himself, 
urged the duty of immediate obedience to his 
father’s summons, and Pollexfen departed. 

For many weeks his letters were as fre- 
quent as the post would carry them. He was 
very miserable under the separation ; and, 
much as she loved him, Mary could not wish 
him to be otherwise. His regiment was 
suddenly ordered abroad ; the necessary hurry 
of preparation, and the order to join his de- 


jtachment at Canterbury without delay, ren- 


dered it quite impossible for Captain Pollex- 
fen to see Mary before his departure. He 
wrote her a tender farewell, sent her his 
picture, and exhorted her to write frequently, 
and never to forget him for an instant: pro- 
mising, of course, everlasting constancy for 
himself. 

There was little chance that Mary should 
forget him, in that old lonely house, without 
either friends or neighbours. Besides, the 
possibility of ceasing to love her affianced 
husband never occurred to her. With Captain 
Pollexfen it was different. Under no circum- 
stances was his a character that would bear 
absence unchanged; and the distraction of 
foreign scenes, and the excitement of his pro- 
fession, soon banished the image of Mary from 
his mind, At length he felt it a great bore 
that he was engaged to be married. The 
regiment remained sixteen months absent, and 
he heartily hoped that she would have for-: 
gotten him. 

Mary’s father died shortly after her lover’s 
departure ; the family property descended to 
her brothers, and she was left entirely de- 
pendent upon them. Captain Pollexfen’s 
letters had entirely ceased; Mary had re- 
ceived no communication for more than six 
months, when she saw the return of his regi- 
ment announced, and his name gazetted as 
colonel. He, however, neither came to see her, 
nor wrote to her, and Mary became seriously 
ill. She could no longer conceal her sufferings 
from her brothers. Under the impression 
that she was actually dying, they wrote to her 
lover, demanding the cause of his silence, and 
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telling him of her situation. Cclonel Pollexfen 
was conscience-stricken by this letter. He 
declared to the brothers that he intended to 
act as became a man of honour, and wrote to 
Mary with something of his old affection, 
revived by remorse: excusing his past silence, 
begging forgiveness, and promising to go 
down to see her, the instant he could obtain 
leave of absence. 

Under the influence of this letter Mary 
revived ; but the impression made upon her 
future husband soon passed away—he daily 
felt less inclination to perform his promise. 


He was living in the midst of fashionable | 


society, and was more courted than ever, since 
by the death of his father he had come into 
possession of his fortune. He began to feel 
that he had decidedly thrown himself away ; 
and by a most unnatural transition, he hated 
Mary for her claims upon him, and considered 
himself a very ill-used victim. 

Mary’s brothers finding that Colonel Pollex- 


fen did not follow his letter, nor show any} 


signs of fulfilling his engagement, would not 
submit to any more trifling. The elder 
made a journey to London, and demanded 
satisfaction, with the intimation that the 
younger brother would claim the same right 
when the first affair was terminated. 

Colonel Pollexfen was not, of course, afraid 
of having even two duels on his hands at 
once; he had already proved his courage too 
well to allow a suspicion of that sort. His 
answer was characteristic. He told young 
Chambellan that he was quite ready to meet 
both him and his brother, but that he was 
under a previous engagement to marry their 
sister, which he wished to perform first, as 
otherwise circumstances might occur to pre- 
vent it; he should then be quite at their 
service, as it was his intention to quit his 
bride at the church door, and never to see her 
again ! 

The brothers, looking upon this as a pretext 
to evade the marriage altogether, resolved, 
after some deliberation, to accept his proposal. 
They had great difficulty in prevailing upon 
their sister to agree to their wishes ; but they 


none of them seriously believed that he would | 


carry out his threat, and Mary fancied that 
all danger of aduel would be evaded. A 
very liberal settlement was drawn up by 
Colonel Pollexfen’s direction, which he signed 
and sent down to the bride’s family. On the 


day appointed, Mary and her brothers repaired | 


to the church ; a travelling chariot and four 
horses stood at the door. On entering, they 
found Colonel Pollexfen pointing out to the 
friend who accompanied him the monuments 
belonging to the Chambellan family. As 
soon as he perceived them he took his place at 
the altar, and the ceremony commenced with- 
out delay. As soon as it was concluded, he 
bowed with great politeness to all present, 
and said, “ You are all here witnesses that I 
have performed my engagement!” Then, with- 
out even looking at his bride, he quitted the 
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|church, and, accompanied by his friend, 
entered the carriage which was in waiting, 
and drove rapidly away! Mary was carried 
senseless from the church, and for several 
weeks continued dangerously ill. 

The real strength of her character now 
showed itself. She made no complaint; she 
did not even assume her husband’s name, but 
took the appellation of Mrs. Chambellan, 
The settlement was returned to Colonel Pol- 
lexfen’s lawyer, with an intimation that it 
would never be claimed, She stiiled the 
anger of her brothers, and would not endure 
a word to be said against her husband. She 
never alluded to him herself. A great change 
came over her; she did not seem to suffer 
nearly so much from her cruel position as 
;might have been expected; her melancholy 
and depression gave place to a steady deter- 
mination of purpose. In the brief space 
during which she and her husband had 
stood before the altar, she had realised the 
| distance that existed between their positions in 
| life. With a rare superiority, she understood 
| how natural it was that he should have felt 
no desire to fulfil his boyish engagement ; 
|she owned in her heart that she was not fitted 
ito be the wife and companion of such a man 
las he had now become. Had she seen all 
| this sooner, she would have at once released 
jhim; now she could no longer do so, and 
|she resolved to fit herself to fill the station to 
| which, as his wife, she had been raised. 

The brief interview before the altar had 
| stimulated to desperation her attachment to 
him; and she felt that she must win him back 
or die. Mary had received very little educa- 
tion. In those days the instruction bestowed 
on most women was very limited ; but Mary 
| fancied that all gentlewomen, who moved in 
society, were well informed ; and her first step 
was to obtain some elementary books from 
the master of a boys’ school at York, and 
begin, with undoubting simplicity, to learn 
history and geography, and all the things 
which she supposed every lady of her 
husband’s acquaintance knew. A_ thirst 
for information was soon aroused in her; 
she had few advantages and very little 
assistance ; but her energy and perseverance 
surmounted all obstacles, and she found a 
present reward in her labour. Her life 
ceased to seem either lonely or monotonous. 
Still, the spirit that worked within her was 
far more precious than any actual result she 
obtained. She had a noble object in view; 
and, unconsciously to herself, it purified her 
heart from all bitterness, or wounded vanity, 
or impatience. A great sorrow nobly borne, 
is a great dignity. The very insult which had 
seemed to condemn her to a wasted exist- 
ence, was transformed into a source of life 
and fruitfulness, by the wise humility with 
which she accepted it. 

Ten years passed thus, and in the matured 
woman of thirty, few could have recognised 
the forsaken girl of nineteen. But the present 
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and was in a humour to appreciate the 
gentle home influence of Mary’s manners ; he 
was enchanted with her, and begged to. be 
allowed to follow up the acquaintance, and to 
wait upon her the next morning. Permission 
was of course given, and he handed Mary anil 
her cousin to their chairs. ; 

Mary was cruelly agitated ; she had not 
suffered so much during the ten preceding 
years; the stispense and anxiety were too 
terrible to endure; it seemed as though 
morning would never come. Her husband 
was not much more to be envied. He had 
discovered that she resembled the woman he 
had once so much loved, and then so cruelly 
hated—whom he married, and deserted ; but 
though tormented by a thousand fancied re- 
semblances, he scarcely dared to hope that it 
could be she. The next day, long before the 
lawful hour for paying morning visits, he was 
| before her door, and obtained admittance. 
The resemblance by day-light was more 
striking than it had been on the previous 
evening; and Mary’s agitation was equal to 
his own. His impetuous appeal was answered. 
Overwhelmed with shame and repentance, and 
at the same time happy beyond expression, 
General Pollexfen passionately entreated his 
wife’s forgiveness. Mary not only won back 
her husband, but regained, with a thousand- 
fold intensity, the love which had once been 
hers—regained it, never to lose it more ! 

The story soon became known, and created 
an immense sensation. They quitted Bath 
and retired to her husband’s family seat in 
Cornwall, where they continued chiefly to 
reside. They had one son, an only child, who 
died when he was about fifteen. It was an 
overwhelming affliction, and was the one 
mortal shadow on their happiness. They 
died within a few weeks of each other ; 
his coming. He went at once to the As-/| their honours and estates passing to a distant 
sembly, and was walking through the rooms| branch of the family. 
in a chafed and irritable mood (having that | a 
night discovered the treachery of the beautiful THE STORY OF A NATION. 
actress, which had long been known to every- t : 
body else), when a voice struck his ear which IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

More than a thousand years ago, there 





only fulfilled the promise which was then 
latent in her character. 

All this time, her husband had endeavoured 
to forget that he was married. Shortly after 
the ceremony, he went abroad with his regi- 
ment ; and after some time spent in active 
service, he returned to England, and quitted 
the army with the brevet rank of General. 
He resided partly in London and partly in 
Bath, leading the usual life of a man of 
fashion in those days, and making himself 
remarkable for his brilliant extravagances. 

About that time a young and beautiful 
actress appeared, who speedily became the 
object of adoration to all the young men of 
fashion about town. 

General Poilexfen was one of her lovers, 
and carried her off one night from the| 
theatre, when she came off the stage between 
the acts. He allowed her to assume his 
name, and lavished a fortune upon her 
caprices; although her extravagance and 
propensity to gambling involved him in debt. 

Ten years had thus passed, when the cousin, 
whose marriage was mentioned at the begin- | 
ning of this story, was ordered to Bath by 
her physician. She entreated Mary to accom- | 
pany her, who, after some persuasion, con- 
sented, It was a formidable journey in those | 
days, and they were to stay some months. 
They found a pleasant lodging. Mary, with 
some reluctance, was drawn into society, and 
occasionally accompanied her cousin to the 
Assemblies, which were then in high vogue. 

General Pollexfen was absent from Bath 
when his wife arrived there. He had been 
called up to London by some lawyer’s business, 
and calculated upon being absent three weeks. 

It so chanced, however, that the business 
was concluded sooner than he expected, and 
that he returned to Bath without announcing 





caused him to turn suddenly. He saw, near 





at hand, a dignified and beautiful woman, who 
reminded him of some one he had seen before. 
She turned away on perceiving him—it was 
Mary. She had recognised her husband, and, 
scarcely able to stand, she took the arm of her 
cousin, and reached the nearest seat. Her 
husband, forgetting everything else in his im- 
patience to learn who it was who had thus 
startled vague recollections, went hastily up 
to the Master of the Ceremonies, and desired 
to be introduced to—his own wife ! 

By some fatality, the Master of the Cere- 
monies blundered, and gave the name of 
Mary’s cousin. This mistake gave Mary 
courage ; for years she had dreamed of such 
a meeting, and the fear of losing the oppor- 
tunity nerved her to profit by it. She exerted 
herself to please him. He had been rudely 
disenchanted from the graces of fine ladies, 



















wandered through the heaths of Asia, between 
the Irtish and the Volga, a rude Mongolian 
nation, a section of that Ugrian race whose 
wild ways in a conquered country gave the 
name of Ogre to the cannibal monsters of 
our nurseries. This nation of Ogres, living 
among other nations of the same wander- 
ing, quarrelling, and patriarchal character, 
was divided, like its neighbours, into 
seven tribes, each tribe including many 
families. Among the kindred peoples who 
surrounded this one nation, about which we 
mean to speak, one only—the Chazars—had 
converted its most powerful chief into a Khan, 
and had, by so doing, knitted its resources 
into the means of gaining an ascendant power. 
Very much elbowed by their neighbours, our 
Ogre nation, the Magyars, determined that 
they also would knit themselves around a 
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single chief, and, strengthened thus, would | 
wander westward for the conquest of a new 
and better pasturage. The seven chieftains of 
the seven tribes then met, and puncturing | 
their arms, offered to the heathen gods they 
worshipped their blood, mixed with wiue, in 
consecration of this contract :—That Almos, 
and his generation after him, should be their | 
duke in war: That booty should be common, | 
and divided fairly: That Duke Almos and 
his descendants, being elected voluntarily by 
his companion chiefs, should never exclude | 
them or their dese ends ants from his councils: 
That those should die who broke allegiance 
to the contract, but that a duke breaking it 
should be deposed, and banished with a curse. | 

Thus having agreed, these wild men tra- 
velled westward, and on entering Hungary, 
Duke Almos resigned to his son Arpad. Then | 
Arpad, says a legend, sent to Sw: atspluk, a | 
king of the Czechian empire, settled in those 
days round the Theiss and Danube, requiring 
grass from the Hungarian heaths ‘and water | 
from the river—offering, in return, a white | 
steed with a purple bridle. That was an 
Oriental way of asking for surrender ; but|1 
Swatspluk, who was no : Oriental schol: ar, took | 
the horse, and courteously sent to the M: agyars | 
abundant hay and water. Thereupon, Arpad 
and his followers, in the year 889, marched on 
to the great heath between the Theiss and 
Danube. Swatspluk offered battle, and was 
beaten ; he escaped, says the legend, on the | 
same white horse which he had taken in 
exchange for Hungary. The Slowaks, in | 
the descendants of the 





Upper ‘Hungar y, are 

conquered Czechs. 
In the country thus won, the first Diet was 

soon held near Szegedin, in which the rules of 


future government were laid down in what 
savages would call a highly-civilised method. 
A rough but sufficient constitution was estab- | 
lished for this nation, wandering with tents 
within its settled limits, and determining to 
fight beyond the limits very frequently. The 
people were free, and had abundant rights ; 
the chiefs, however, forming a high aristocracy 
among them. Hungary was divided into 
counties and into baronies for the purposes of 

yar ; castles were built ; the harvests of the 
allotted soil were so divided, as to yield 
abundant maintenance to the castle garrisons ; | 
the conquered natives who surrende red to the 
Magyars were admitted as allies and friends ; 
the restive were reduced to serfdom. 

The Magyars thus conquered, and prepared 
to defend that country by the Danube, to 
which they had been especially attracted by a 
legend current on the heaths of Asia, th: ut | 
there by the Danube. Attila, the Hun. had 
left a pleasant land,which was the inheritance 
of them, his kinsman. From the Huns we 
get the name of Hungary. Zoltan, his son, 
succeeded Arpad, and Taksony, the son of | 
Zoltan, followed as the Duke of Hungar y. 

Under these chiefs, the wild Hungarians, 
ugly Mongolian hordes, mounted on shaggy! 





| destruction. 
| destruction of this other army also by Henry, 


}much : 


| Christian priests to settle. 


'he was also bountiful of blows. 


SS 
little ponies, spread abroad, and ravaged 
| ms uny parts of Europe, bringing captives 
home; for the kings in E urope were at that 
time very weak. Pavia they burnt, putting 


lall the inhabitants to death ‘exce pt two hun- 
| dred ; 


Toulouse was entered by a swarm of 
them, whom an epidemic seized, and those 
whom the epidemic spared, the counts were 
able to destroy. They ravaged the Greek 
empire ; they ravaged the German empire ; and 
the people of Western Europe prayed in their 
Litany, “Good Lord deliver us from the Hun- 
garians!” Tribute was paid to a which, 
in the year 983, Henry the Fowler, Emperor 
of Germany, a wise prince, refused to continue, 
The Hungarians formed two large armies; 
one went into Thuringia ; the other was faced 
by Henry, on the river Saale. There they 
| awaited the reinforcement of their T huringian 
larmy: tidings, however, came of its complete 
The result was a panic, and the 


|in an engagement, which was not a battle, but 
is called by history the Slaughter of Merse- 
‘burg. Thus Henry the Fowler checked the 

ravages of the Magyars in Europe: they made 
| peace, and gave hostages. The hostages they 
gave to the Greek Emperor were instructed, 
and made Christians at Constantinople, and 


| were sent back with a bishop in their com- 
| pany : 
| Christian 


for it was felt essential to infuse a 
spirit into these fierce Pagan 
tribes. 

That was the first appearance of Greek 
Christianity in Hungary ; it did not thrive 
the Christi: unity which did thrive, was 
brought ata later period from Rome. The 
vast number of European prisoners now in- 
timately mingled with the Magyars, did 
something, however, for the civilisation of 
their conquerors. Villages and cities super- 
seded many of the tents. Geiza had suc- 
ceeded Taksony ; the wife of Geiza, named 
Sarolta, had submitted to the Christian 
influences of Constantinople. She converted 
her husband, founded monasteries, and invited 
The converted 
Geiza still worshipped the sun and the 
elements, saying, that “he could afford to 
serve the old gods and the new ones, too.” 

Stephen, the son of Geiza, has been ca- 
nonised ; for it was he who made his people 
to be Christians. For three years the royal 
apostle preached and practised the new doc- 
trine ; liberal of words, where they failed, 
Chiefly by 
persuasion, partly by force, he placed himself 
in a position which enabled him to send word 
to Pope Gerbert (a studious man, whose 
smattering of algebra and taste for me schanics 
caused him to be accused of de aling with the 
devil) to inform his Holiness of the voluntary 
conversion of the Hungarians, and of their 
spiritual homage to himself, In return, the 
Pope forw: .rded to King Stephen a crown of 
gold, and the Cross of the J -atriarch, with the 
title of Apostolic King, and ecclesiastical 
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jurisdiction over his people. The latter right 
has been exercised until the present century, 
and the Pope’s crown then sent, has remained 
ever since the crown of Hungary. It was 
placed solemnly upon King Stephen’s head in 
the year 1000, 

King Stephen calling several Diets, now 
revised the Constitution, which had _ been 
brought from the heaths of Asia. Bishops 
balanced nobles, and the rights of all were 


fixed ; tithes were established, and a seed of 


taxation was sown, Some resistance all this 
caused, and some revolts on behalf of the old 
pagan rites had to be put down by King 
Stephen, All Christian bondsmen were 
emancipated, and all Pagans were deprived of 
liberty ; but many died for thejr accustomed 
faith, One chieftain rode in full armour to 
the banks of the Theiss, and commanded 
himself to be buried alive as a sacrifice to his 
gods, “preferring,” says the old chronicle, 
“death with his fathers, to eternal life with 
Christ.” 

Stephen increased the splendour of his 
court, and having formed the Diet of four 
classes of his people, the high nobility, the 
bishops and chiefs, the nobility, and the 
soldiers or franklins attached to the castle 
banners, he made the consent of those in 
Diet assembled necessary to the conversion 
of his decrees into law. The freedom of the 
people Stephen laboured to secure, in the 
spirit of a phrase used by another of these 
kinegs—“ That none of the lords shall have 
more, none of the servants less, than liberty.” 
The chiefs of the seven clans waned in power, 
and the free Hungarian was subject only to 
the king or to his representative, the palatine. 
The king and palatine journeying through the 
country, were sufficient themselves for the 
personal performance of their office as the 
source of justice. Still the Hungarians were 
a simple and tent-loving people, without com- 
plex causes of dispute ; the king himself not 
resident in any fixed abode. There was a 
faint trace of feudalism in some of King 
Stephen’s arrangements; and there was a 
class of naturalised aliens and freed bondsmen 
from whom military service was not asked, 
who had no political rights, but paid taxes, 
being subject only to the king. Out of this 
class sprang afterwards the citizens of towns, 
and that great mass of people who were not 
free, but subjects working for, and paying 
taxes to, their lords. 

Stephen having lost his own son, was 
troubled about the choice of a successor. His 
next heir was his cousin Vazul, a good- 
natured scamp, then under banishment for 
his follies. Then there were Andreas and 
Bela, the sons of a second cousin; but they 
had a taste for Paganism. Then Stephen 
thought about his sister Gisela, who had 
married a doge of Venice, and who had a son, 
named Peter; but he was deep in Western 
wisdom and in Western wantonness, and 
looked contemptuously at the coarse Hunga- 


rians. Stephen at last determined on the 
choice of Vazul, who was legitimately heir- 
apparent, and recalled him, therefore, from 
his place of banishment. By way of counter- 
plot, Gisela, Peter’s mother, sent some bravoes, 
who put out the heir-apparent’s eyes, and 
poured into his ears molten lead. Stephen 
neglected to chastise his sister, and by this 
weakness brought a conspiracy upon himself, 
headed by Andreas and Bela. The soldier 
who was to have stabbed the sleeping king, 
relented in the act, and besought his pardon. 
Stephen again forebore inquiry, but Andreas 
and Bela fled; so there remained on the 
ground only Peter, and Samuel, a half-pagan 
husband of King Stephen’s second sister. 
To Peter, therefore, on the death of King 
Stephen, in 1036, descended the crown of 
Hungary. 

Peter loved foreigners and scorned his 
subjects. Therefore, in five years he was 
expelled, and the balf-pagan was made King 
Samuel. Samuel hated foreigners and bishops, 
but he hated, also, the Hungarian chiefs. 
Peter, flying to the emperor, offered to accept 
Hungary as a fief, if restored. Tie emperor 
complied. Samuel, deserted by the chiefs, was 
conquered and killed, and Peter was restored. 
But when the Hungarians heard the terms on 
which he had obtained his restoration, they 
called Andreas and Bela to their aid. The 
whole people revolted against the subjeet of 
the German emperor ; and, with the revolu- 
tion, a spirit of paganism rose again, which 
Andreas and Bela dared not, at a time when 
they required undivided aid from the Hun- 
garians, attempt to crush. Peter was blinded, 
and died. Blinding in those days, was, even 
in Europe, a familiar method of rendering a 
prince incapable of rule; but it has at all 
times been, and still is, a practice very common 
in the East. Andreas and Bela restored 
statutes against paganism, replaced bishops, 
and when he had driven over the frontier two 
German armies, the emperor thought fit to 
resign his claim. 

Andreas, owing his crown to Bela, promised 
the succession to his brother, and ceded to him 
one third of the country asa dukedom. But 
when a son was born to the King Andreas, 
and there arrived a message from the emperor 
to say that he betrothed his daughter to the 
infant, then ambition caused him to forget his 
promise. In 1058 he caused the child to be 
crowned. Bela checked his feelings on the 
subject ; but Andreas felt worthy of resent- 
ment, and was easily persuaded by his 
courtiers to doubt his brother’s faith, because 
his own was broken. He invited Bela, there- 








fore, to come to him at the Castle of Varkony. 
There Bela found the king sitting on a throne, 
and on its steps were placed the crown and 
sword, the symbols, respectively, of royal and 
of ducal dignity. With affected candour, 
Andreas confessed that the crown was due to 
his brother, pointed out state reasons why he 
had desired that the son, Solomon, should 








supersede the brother, and then frankly ex- 
horted Bela to hold him to his promise, or 
absolve him from it, as he would: there lay 
the crown and the sword ; whichever he lifted 
should be his. But Bela saw that a knight 
with a drawn sword was standing at each 
side of the king’s chair—men not very well 
able to keep out of their faces what was in 
their heads. It was clear that in the moment 
of stooping for the crown, he would be fallen 
upon; and the voice of a knight passing 
behind, whispered him to take the sword. He 
took it ; but in his heart he took it as the 
sword of war. Andreas embraced him for 
his generosity. But Bela left the castle, and 
fled with his family to Poland. Andreas sent 
to Germany for aid ; but Hungary supported 
Bela. Andreas was slain in battle; Bela, 
declared king on the battle-field. 

In the reign of Bela “the poor became rich, 
and the rich prospered in safety and peace.” 
The pagan spirit broke out for the last time 
in insurrection, was quelled ; and thereafter 
only scattered men among the woods and 
caves preserved the rites of their forefathers. 
The throne of Bela one day broke beneath 
him, and its pieces crushed him in the fall. 
He left three brave sons, Geiza, Ladislas, and 
Lampert. The chiefs would have elected 
Geiza, but the young men knew that the 
claim of Solomon would be advanced, and, by 
adinitting it, they saved their country from a 
civil war. They stipulated for themselves 
only the succession to the dukedom of Bela, 
their late father. 

Solomon came, accordingly, with his friend 
the Emperor of Germany, and was crowned 
in Hungary, for the second time. The boy, 
then but eleven years old, fell, unhappily, 
under the influence of Count Vid, who had 
been one of the grim knights by the throne 
of Andreas, and who was hostile to the house 
of Bela. He caused the dukedom to be taken 
from the three brothers. They appealed to 
arms, but peaceful reconciliation was effected 
by the bishops, and King Solomon enjoyed 
another crowning. For ten years there was 
peace in Hungary; the three brothers, de- 
fending crown and people from all foreign 
enemies, were loved and honoured by their 
countrymen. It happened that the Greek 
commander of Beigrade had favoured certain 
hordes in frequent invasion of King Solomon’s 
southern provinces. The Hungarians at last 
found it necessary to besiege Belgrade, and 
the Greek commander found it necessary to 
surrender ; but) he would surrender not to 
Solomon, the king, but only to the Hungarian 
chief, Duke Geiza. Solomon and his cour- 
tiers canvassed this; but when the Greek 
emperor sent to the duke a golden crown, in 
token of gratitude for his humane conduct to 
the vanquished at Belgrade, the king’s wrath 
against the brothers mounted high, and he 
believed Count Vid, who told him that they 
were pretenders to his dignity. Civil war 
again commenced, and again stopped short of 


actual bloodshed. Soon after the reconcilia- 
tion, Solomon attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
procure the assassination of Geiza. Faith 
was no longer to be trusted, and the brothers 
drove Solomon out of the country, to sue to 
the German emperor for aid. Count Vid was 
killed in the decisive battle. Geiza, against 
his own protestations, was crowned King of 
Hungary, but to the delight of the whole 
nation. Geiza, however, treated with Solo- 
mon, and was determined to resign the crown 
to its old wearer, asking no more than the 
recognition of his family rights. The Hunga- 
rians, who hated Solomon, for his incessant 
willingness to go to Germany for help, and 
his offers to hold the crown of Germany in 
fief, opposed Geiza in this: the bishops fos- 
tered his design. But Geiza suddenly died, 
and Ladislas, the next brother, succeeded 
him, in the year 1072. 

Ladislas was crowned by acclamation ; but 
he continued in the mind of Geiza, and was 
not satisfied until, after four years, Solomon 
had formally made over the crown to hin, 
and received at his hands a pension in its 
place. Ladislas, the handsomest and tallest 
man in Hungary, was the darling hero of his 
people : he was the next great king after St. 
Stephen, and he also has been made into a 
saint. Stephen made pagans Christians ; 
Ladislas formed Christians into a well-ordered 
community. The vagrant habits of the Hun- 
garians had, by this time, been laid aside ; 
Ladislas framed laws adapted for a fixed agri- 
cultural people,and appointed county judges, for 
the king could no longer hear disputes in per- 
son. Mixture with Europeans, intermarriage, 
climate, had already begun to transform the 
short, squat Mongolians into a handsome race 
of people, as it had tamed their lawlessness 
into an independence, characterised by the 
extreme of loyalty towards a legitimate and 
voluntarily-appointed chief. 

Kalman, a son of Geiza, in the year 1095, 
succeeded Ladislas: he was crooked; he 
squinted ; he loved books, so that his learn- 
ing made him to be called a wizard, and he 
was nicknamed “ Book Kalman.” Ladislas 
had extended the boundaries of Hungary. 
Against “Book Kalman”. some of the new 
dependencies now rebelled, but they ‘soon 
found that a man strong in the head can be 
strong in the arm also. At this time the 
Crusaders began to march from western 
Europe, in large multitudes, through Hun- 
gary. Kalman anxiously attended them with 
an army, from their entrance into his domi- 
nions, until they were safe out of them; for 
there were fingers not unused to robbery 
among those devout fighting men. In the 
course of these transits, one light-fingered 
army was destroyed by the peasantry, and a 
large force, sent to punish the Hungarians 
for this, was almost utterly exterminated. To 
peaceful transit, however, no obstacle was 
offered. Almos, the king’s cousin, pretend- 
ing to the crown, was quelled and pardoned ; 
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rebelling a second and a third time, his eyes]name being now Emric; the brother's, An- 


were at length put out, and Kalman cruelly 
put out the eyes of the rebel’s unoffending 
son. apes his wife’s faith, he sent her 
back to her relations, where she died, after 
having given birth to Boris, of whom more 
anon. 

Kalman completed the legislation of his 
predecessors. He regulated revenues and 
nilitary duties, and established the relations 
between subjects and the king, or the duke. 
He diminished the cruelty of punishments, 
limited ordeals, and proclaimed that there 
were no such things as witches. He levied 


taxes on a simple plan; and he completes the 
series of energetic kings by whom the con- 
stitution of Hungary, brought from the 
Asiatic wilds, was perfected into a stable 
It was in the year 1114 


European system. 
that Kalman died. 

Having arrived at this point, we can now 
travel rapidly over all events that do not 
concern the story of the Hungarians as a 
nation, Stephen the Second, son of Kalman, 
having no issue, would have recognised Boris, 
the child of the divorced queen; but he 
found Bela still living, the blinded son of the 
blinded traitor Almas, and determined on 
atoning for his father’s crime. Bela the 
Second, therefore, succeeded Stephen the 
Second ; his wife, Helena, the strong-minded 
daughter of a Servian prince, ruled over her 
blind husband, and Hungary was subject to 
avixen. Her slaughterings and oppressions 
crushed the power of the chiefs ; and in 1171 
Bela died, almost an absolute monarch. His 
son Geiza, being but ten years old, was 
governed by his uncle, by the palatine, and the 
Archbishop of Gran. These three formed a 
good regency ; and, among other things, in- 
vited into Hungary Germans from Flanders, 
who settled in Zips and Transylvania, and 
enjoyed many privileges. These men are the 
ancestors of the present Saxons of Transyl- 
vania, and they are the men who, exploring 
the resources of the country, commenced the 
working of Hungarian mines. 

Then there were crusades again, and 
armies had to be watched, as in the days of 
Kalman. Then there followed unimportant 
kings; the court of Byzantium having by 
this time, through marrying and plotting, 
acquired influence in Hungarian affairs. 
Bela the Third, who followed Stephen the 
Third, was able, but not popular, being 
Byzantine in his habits. He introduced 
ceremonies from the court of Constantinople, 
and burned the chairs round his throne, in 
order that no noble might sit in his presence. 
He governed the country, however, with 
great skill, and made up for himself a private 
purse. He left his throne to one son, and 
his treasure to another. The son who had 
the treasure strove, by means of it, to get 
also the throne. 

There came then a struggle very much like 
that between Andreas and Bela, the king’s 


dreas ; and the royal child’s name Ladislas, 
King Emric being in extremity—dressed in 
royal robes, wearing his crown, and carrying 
his sceptre—walked into his brother’s camp, 
among the soldiers then forming for battle 
against him. He said, “Iam your king; 
which of you is a traitor?” And no man 
lifting a hand against his sacred person, he 
proceeded to his brother's tent, and there 
arrested him, and took him away prisoner 
from the midst of his own troops. So he 
imprisoned Andreas, and sent his ambitious 
wife home to her friends. 

King Emric dying, made an appeal to his 
brother’s generosity, by naming him as guar- 
dian of the child. But Andreas soon caused 
the child and mother to fly to Austria for 
refuge. The child died. The mother, Con- 
stantia, became wife to the German emperor. 
Andreas was then legitimately king. 

Andreas engaged in useless wars of con- 
quest, and extravagantly wasted the resources 
of the state. He sold and mortgaged the 
castle domains, whose produce supported the 
garrisons ; and, using up the state capital, 
soon rendered the state nearly bankrupt ; 
while the alienated lands, purchased by the 
great nobility, had gone to swell their power. 
The lower nobility and the people now came 
to be oppressed by powerful magnates, who 
were by a great deal stronger than the court. 
The king at the same time strengthened 
himself with foreign favourites, relations of 
his wife. Intense discontent followed, chiefly 
directed against the queen and her relations. 
Andreas, to mend the matter, made a crusade, 
or pilgrimage, to Palestine, paying for his 
journey by a seizure of Church treasure, and 
of property belonging to Constantia, by which 
act he made an enemy of her husband, Fre- 
deric, Emperor of Germany. On his return 
from Palestine he found matters more compli- 
cated than he had left them: treasury still 
empty ; magnates still overbearing ; people 
still oppressed ; and foreign conquests break- 
ing up. His first care was to look after the 
foreign conquests ; for which end he drained 
the country,—went with an army to Galicia,— 
was defeated, and taken prisoner. 

Bela, the king’s eldest son, was now called 
upon to undertake a reform. He convoked 
the oppressed parties—the low nobility, the 
franklins, and garrisons—demanding restora- 
tion of the old Constitution, and the old 
system of finance. The magnates resisted, 
and civil war was imminent, when the Pope 
threw the whole weight of the clergy into the 
Reform side of the balance. Peace was pro- 
cured, under a treaty called “The Golden 
Bull”—the Magna Charta of the Hungarians, 
This confirmed all ancient rights and liberties, 
restored the alienated domains to the service 
of the state, and forbade them to be there- 
after devoted to any purpose but the defray- 
ing of the public expenditure. Various other 
details were adjusted; and the Bull con- 
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[Conducted by 


cluded with an enactment, that, “if the king | the glories of Britain inscribed. See them in 


or his descendants shou!d ‘despise the laws of 
the country, then the magnates and freemen 


should be entitled to resist the authority of 


such a king, without thereby incurring the 
penalties of high treason.’ After wearisome 
resistance and debate, “The Golden Bull” 
was finally confirmed, by Andreas, ata Diet 
held in the year 1231. 


FAMILIAR THINGS, 


THERE is a truth that travel brings, 
A truth of homely birth ; 

We dwell among familiar things, 
And little know their worth. 

The emigrant in distant lands, 
The sailor on the sea, 

For all that, round us, silent stands, 
Have deeper hearts than we. 


We dwell among familiar things; 
And daily, with dull sight, 
We touch a thousand secret springs 
Of sorrow und delight : 
Delight and reverential bliss 
To those who, exiled far, 
Stretch dreaming arms to clasp and kiss 
Each little household star. 


We dwell among familiar things ; 
We know them by their use; 
And, by their many minist’rings, 
Their value we deduce: 
Forgetful each has had an eye, 
And each can speak, though dumb ; 
And, of the ghostly days gone by, 
Strange witness might become. 


We dwell among familiar things , 
But should it be our lot 
To sever all the binding-strings 
That form the household knot ; 
To wander upon alien mould, 
And cross the restless foam ;— 
How clearly should we then behold 
The Deities of Home! 





JACK ALIVE IN LONDON. 


Comina from Greenwich 
radiant with “ Badminton,” 
or, perchance, coming 


or Blackwall, 
or “ Cider cup ;” 
home very satiated 


and sea-sick from foreign parts, tired, jaded, | 


used-up, as a man is apt to be under such cir- 
cumstances, the Pool alw: ays pleases, enlivens, 
interests me. 
my organ of veneration ; my form dilates with 
the tall spars around me; [I lose all count of 
the wonders of the lands I have seen, of the 
coming cares’ and troubles 
bickering—awaiting me, perhaps, in that re- 
morseless, inevitable London yonder. I forget | 
them all in the Pool. If t hav 
me, so much the better. 
sered soldiery,” 


a foreigner with | 
“Not i in crimson-trou- | 
I ery, “oh! Louis or Alphonse 
—not in the constant shouk lering of arms, 
and the drumming that never ceases,—not in 
orders of the day, or vexatious passports, are | 


I pull out the trumpet-stop of 


the worrying and | 





that interminable forest of masts, the red sun 
lighting up the cupolas of Greenwic h, the 
tarry hulls, the patched sails, the laden hi ay- 
boats, the trim wherries, the inky waters of 
the Pool. Read ae in the cobweb rigging ; 
watch them curling from the short pipes ‘of 
red-capped mariners lounging on the bul- 
warks of timber ships! Ships upon ships, 
masts everywhere, even in the far-off country, 
among trees and churches ; the commerce of 
the world jammed up between these cumbered 
wharves, and overflowing into these narrow 
creeks !” 

I propose to treat, as shortly as I can con- 
sistently with accuracy, of maritime London, 
and of “Jack” (alluding, under that cogno- 
men, to the general “seafaring” class) alive 
in London. 

“Jack” is “alive,” to my romana and 
experience, in East Smithfield, and in and 
about all the Docks; in Popl: ur, Limehouse, 
Rotherhithe, Shadwell, Wapping, "Ber mondsey, 
and the Island of Dogs. He is feebly oe in 
Fenchurch Street and the Minories; but he 
shows special and vigorous symptoms of 
vitality in Ratcliffe Highway. If it interest 
you at all to see him aliv e, and to see how he 
lives, we will explore, for some half-hour or 
so, this very muddy, tarry, salt- -water smelling, 
portion of the metropolis. 

You can get to Ratcliffe Highway through 
the Minories ; you may attain it by a devious 
route through Whitechapel and Mile End 
New Town ; but the w ay J go, is from London 
Bridge, dow n Thames Street , and through the 
Tower, in order to come gré dually upon Jack 
alive, and to pick up specimens of his saline 
existence bit by bit. 

London Bridge is densely crowded, as it has 
been, is, and always will be, I suppose. The 
wheels of the heavy wagons, laden with bales 
and barrels, creak and moan piteously ; while 
the passengers, who are always certain of 
being too late (and never are) for a train on 
the South-Eastern Railway, goad cabmen into 
performing frantic pas de deux with their be- 
wildered horses: The sportive bullocks, too, 
the knackers’ carts, sheep, pigs, Bar- 
clay’s drays, and cohorts of foot-passengers, 
enliven the crowded scene. 

Comfortably corn-crushed, jostled, and dust- 
blinded, I descend the flight of stairs on the 
right of the King William Street side of the 
bridge. I have but to follow my nose along 
Thames Street to Ratcliffe ; and I follow it. I 
elbow my way through a compact mass of la- 
bourers, porters, sailors, fishwomen, and spruce 
clerks, with their bill books secured by 
leather-covered chain round their waists. 
Room there, for a hot sugar-broker tearing by, 
towards the Exchange, bursting s with a recent 
bargain! Room fora spruce captain (he had 
his boots cleaned by one of the “brigade” 
opposite Billingsgate market) in an irre- 
proachable state ‘of clean- shirtedness, navy- 
blue-broadclothedness and chimney -pot-hat- 


ric 
gigs, 
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tedness! He sets his big silver watch at] ing, and mechanical stolidity, I wonder ?) and 


every church, and dusts his boots with an un- 
doubted bandanna. He has an appointment, 
doubtless, at Garraway’s or the Jerusalem 
Coffee House, with his owner or broker. 

A gush of fish, stale and — stretches 
across Thames Street as I near Billingsgate 
market. I turn aside for a moment, and enter 
the market. Business is over ; and the male 
and female purveyors of the treasures of the 
deep solace themselves with pipes and jovial 
converse. 

Jack is getting more lively all through 
Thames Street and Tower Street, and is 


alarmingly vital when I emerge on Tower | 


Hill. A row of foreign mariners pass me, 
seven abreast: swar thy, ear- -ringed, 
bearded varlets in red shirts, light-blue 
trousers, and with sashes round their waists. 
Part of the crew of a Sardinian brig, pro- 
bably. They have all their arms round each 
other’s “aan yet I cannot help thinking thi ut 
they look somewhat “knifey,” “stilettoey.” I 
hope I may be mistaken, but I am afraid that 
it would be odds were you to put an indefinite 


quantity of rum into them, they would put a! 


few inches of steel into you. 

But I enter the Tower postern, and am in 
another London—the military metropolis—at 
once, 
old grey towers, these crumbling walls, these 
rotting portcullises, so close to the business- 
like brick-and-mortar of St. Katherine’s Dock 
House hard by. What has the Devilin Tower, 
the “ Seav enger’s Daughter,” the 
Kitchen,” to do with wholesale grocers, ship- 
chandlers, and outfitting warehouses ? 
there not something jarring, discordant, in 
that grim, four turreted old fortalic e, frown- 


ing on the quiet corn and coal-carrying | 


vessels in the 
sand years of war” 
sand years of peace?” 
sombre, lowering old pile, a huge 
chronism? Julius Cesar, William the Third, 
and the Docks! Wharves covered with 


pool? What do the “thou- 
so close to the “ thou- 


tubs of peaceful palm-oil, and dusky soldiers | 
sauntering on narrow pl atforms, from whence | 


of honeycombed old 
guns grin (toothless, haply) into peaceful | ¢ 
dwelling- houses. The dried-up moat, the old 
rooms, wall- inscribed with the overflowings 
of weary hearts; the weazen-faced old 
warders, with their ‘strange, gone: by costume ; 
the dinted armour, and rusted headman’s axe; 
all tell—with the vacant space on the Green, 
where the four posts of the scaffold stood, 
and the shabby little church, where lie Der- 
wentwater and Lovat, Anne Boleyn and 
Northumberland, the innocent and the guilty, 
the dupers and the duped—of things that 
have been, thank God ! 

T pass a lane where the soldiers live (why 
should their wives necessarily be slatterns, 
their children dirty, and they the mselves 
alternately in a ste ate of shirt-sleeves, beer 
znd tobacco, or one of pipe-clay, red blanket- 


the black mouths 


black- | 


Very curious and wonderful are these | 


“Stone | 


Is | 


Ts not the whole} 
ana- | 
| bounty, &e 


i selves 
thieves, 


| sest be had, 





ask an artilleryman on guard where a door of 
egress is to be found. He “dwoan’t know :” 
of course not. Soldiers never do know. It 
isn’t in the articles of war, or the Queen’s 
regulations. Still, I think my friend in the 
blue coat, and with the shaving-brush stuck 
at the top of his shako, would be rather more 
useful in guarding a fortress, if he knew the 
way into and the way out of it. 

Patience, “trying back,” and the expendi- 
ture of five minutes, at last bring me out by 
another postern, le ‘ading on to Tower Hill the 


| less, East Smithfield, St. Katherine’s Docks, 


and the Mint ; very nearly opposite is a 
narrow street, where a four-oared cutter, in 
the middle of the pavement, in progress of 
receiving an outer coat of tar and an inner 
one of green paint, suggests to me that Jack 
is decidedly alive in this vicinity ; while, 
closely adjacent, a monster “union jack,” 
sloping from the first-floor window of an un- 
pretending little house, announces the where- 
abouts of the “Royal Naval Rendezvous.” 
You have perhaps heard of it more frequently 
as the house of reception for the “ ‘Tower 
Tender.” The Rendezvous, and the Tender 
too, had a jovial season of it in the war time, 
when the press was hot, and civilians were 
converted into “volunteers” for the naval 
service, by rough compulsion. The neigh- 
bourhood swarmed with little “ publics,” 


lembellished with cartoons of the beatified 


state of Jack, when alive in the navy. Jack 
was continually drinking grog with the port 
admiral, or executing hornpipes with the first 
lieutenant. The only labour imposed on him 
(pictorially) was the slaying half-a-dozen 
Frenchmen occasionally before breakfast ; for 
which a grateful country rewarded him with 
hecatombs of dollars, ‘At home, he was re- 
presented frying gold watches, and lighting 
pipes with five pound notes. Love, liquor, 
and glory! King and country! M: agniticent 
, &e., &e. But the picture has 
two sides; for Jack hung back sometimes, 
preferring to fry watches in the merchant 
service. A grateful country pressed him. 
He ran away from captivity; a grateful 
country flogged him. He mutinied ; a grate- 
ful country hanged him. W hether it was 
the flogging, or the hanging, or the scurvy, 
or the French bullets, or the prisons at 
Verdun and Brest, I won’t be certain ; but 
Jack became at last quite a, scarce article. 


|So the Royal Naval Rendezvous, and the 


Tower Tender were obliged to content them- 
with the sweepings of the prisons— 
forgers, murderers, and the like. 
These even grew scarce; and a grateful 
country pressed everybody she could lay her 
hands on. “ Food for powder” was wi anted 
—“mortal men” good enough to “fill a pit,” 

Quiet citizens cripples, old men 
were pressed, Apprentices showed their 
indentures, citizens their freedom, in vain. 
Britannia must have men. People would 
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come home from China or Honolulu, and fall 
into the clutches of the press-gang five minutes 
after they had set foot on land. Bags of 
money would be found 6m posts on Tower 
Hill, left there by persons who had been 

ressed unawares. People would leave public- 

ouse parlours to see what sort of a night it 
was, and never be seen or heard ofagain. I re- 
member, even, hearing from my nurse, during 
childhood, a ghostly er of how the Lord 
Chancellor, going over Tower Hill one night 
with the great seal in a carpet-bag, and “ dis- 
guised in liquor” after a dinner at Guildhall, 
was kidnapped by a press-gang, sent on board 
the Tower Tender, and not released until three 
months afterwards, when he was discovered 
on board the “Catspaw” frigate, in the 


Toulon fleet, scraping the mizen-mast, under | 


the cat of a boatswain’s mate. Of course I 
won’t be answerable for the veracity of the 
story ; but we scarcely need its confirmation 


to find plenty of reasons to bless those glorious | 


_ old times when George the Third was 
ing. 


Times are changed with the Rendezvous | 


now. Sailors it still craves ; but 
A. Bs; not raffish gaol-birds and useless 
landsmen. The A. Bs are not so plentiful, 
though the times areso peaceful. The A. B.’s 
have heard of the “cat;” and they know 


good ones— 


what “holystoning” and “ blacklisting’ means. | 
> o 


There is a stalwart A. B., I watch, reading a 


placard in the window of the Rendezvous, | 


stating that’ the Burster, one hundred and 
twenty guns, fitting at Plymouth, wants some 
able-bodied seamen. “Catch a weasel asleep,” 
says the A. B., walking on. He belongs to the 
Chutnagore, A. 1, under engagement to 
sail for Madras, and would rather not have 
anything to do with the Burster. 

A weather-beaten old quarter-master stands 
on the steps of the Rendezvous, and eyes the 
A. B. wistfully. The A. B. is the sort of man 
Britannia wants just now. So are those three 
black-whiskered fellows, swaggering along 
with a Yankee skij,per, with whom they have 
just signed articles for a voyage to Boston, 
in the Peleg Whittle ; Coon, master. Poor 
old quarter-master ! give him but his “ four- 
and-twenty stout young fellows,” his beloved 
press-gang ; and the Chutnagore would go 
one A. B. short to sea; while Captain Coon 
would vainly lament the loss of three of the 
crew of the Peleg Whittle. The Burster 


. } 
is very short of hands ; but he has bagged very | 


few A. Bs yet. See, a recruit offers ; a lanky 
lad in a torn jacket, with an air of something 
like ragged respectability about him! He 


wants to “go to sea.” The quarter-master | 


laughs at him, repulses him. The boy has, 
ten to one, run away from school or from 
home, with that vague indefinite idea of “ going 
to sea” in his mind. To sea,indeed! He 
has prowled about the docks, vainly impor- 
tuned captains, owners, seamen, anybody, with 
his request. Nobody will have anything to 
do with him. The greatest luck in store for 
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him would be the offer of a cabin-boy’s berth 
on board a collier, where the captain would 
regale him with the convivial crowbar and 
the festive ropes-end, whenever the caprice 
seized him. Going to sea! Ah, my young 
friend! trudge home to Dr. Broomback’s 
seminary—never mind the thrashing—ex- 
plain to your young friends, impressed as 
you have been with a mania for “running 
away and going to sea,” that it is one thing 
to talk about doing a thing, and another to do 
lit; that a ragged little landsman is worse 
‘than useless aboard ship ; and that there are 
|ten chances to one even against his ever being 
allowed to put his foot on shipboard. 

I leave the Royal Naval Rendezvous just 
as a dissolute Norwegian stops to read the 
Burster placard. Now, I turn past the 
Mint, and past the soldiers on guard there, 
and pursue the course of a narrow little 
| street leading towards the Docks. 

Here, Jack leaps into great life. Ship- 
chandlers, ship-grocers, biscuit-bakers, sail- 
makers, outfitting warehouses, occupy the 
'shops on either side. Up a little court is a 
{nautical day-school for teaching navigation. 
There is a book-stall, on which lies the “Sea- 
man’s Manual,” the “Shipmaster’s Assist- 
ant,” and Hamilton Moore’s “ Navigation.” 
| There isa nautical instrument maker’s, where 
chronometers, quadrants, and sextants are 
kept, and blank log-books are sold. The 
stationers display forms for manifests, bills of 
jlading, and charter-parties. Every article 
| vended has some connexion with those who 
| go down to the sea in ships. 

When we enter St. George 


’s Street, where 
| there are shops on one side of the way, and 
| St. Katherine’s Dock warehouses on the other, 
Jack becomes tremendously alive on the pave- 


ment. Jack from India and China, very 
| sunburnt, and smoking Trichinopoly cheroots ; 
|thin cigars with a reed passed through them, 
jand nearly a foot long. American Jack, 
jin a red worsted shirt, and chewing in- 
|defatigably. Swedish Jack, smelling of 
|tallow and turpentine, but amazingly good- 
/ natured, and unaffectedly polite. Italian Jack, 
shivering. German Jack, with a light-blue 
| jacket and yellow trousers, stolid and smoky ; 
| Greek Jack, voluble in petticoats, and long 
|boots. Grimy seamen from colliers; smart, 
taut men, from Green’s or Wigram’s splendid 
East India ships; mates in spruce jackets, 
and gold-laced caps, puffing prime Havannahs. 
Lastly, the real unadulterated English Jack, 
| with the inimitable roll, the unapproachable 
| hitch, the unsurpassable flowers of language. 
The pancake hat stuck at the back of the head, 
the neckerchief passed through a wedding- 
ring, the flaring yellow silk handkerchief; 
the whole unmistakeable costume and de- 
meanour—so unlike the stage sailor, so unlike 
the pictorial sailor—so like only what it 
really is. 

This is the busiest portion of the day, and 
the Highway is crowded, Enthusiasts would 
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perhaps be disappointed at the woful lack of 
nautical vernacular prevalent with Jack. He 
is not continually shivering his timbers ; 
neither is he always requesting you to stand 
by and belay ; to dowse the lee-scuppers, or to 
splice the main-brace. 

The doors of the public-houses disgorge 
great crowds of mariners; nor are there 
wanting taverns and eating-houses, where the 
sailors of different nations may be accommo- 
dated. Here is a “ Deutsches Gasthaus,” a Prus- 
sian “ Bierhalle,” a real “Norwegian House.” 
Stay! Here we areat the Central Dock gates, 
and, among a crowd of sailors, hurrying in and 
out, swarm forth hordes of Dock labourers to 
their dinner. ’ 

A very queer company, indeed ;—“ navvies,” 
seafaring men, and individuals of equivocal 
dress and looks, who have probably taken to the 
“two shillings ” or half-crown a-day awarded 
for Dock toil, as a last refuge from inevitable 
starvation. Discharged policemen, ruined 
medical students, clerks who have lost their 
characters, Polish and German Refugees, might 
be found, I opine, in those squalid ranks. It 
is all equality now, however. The college- 
bred youth, the educated man, must toil in 
common with the navvy and thetramp. They 
seem contented enough, eating their poor 
meals, and puffing at the never-failing pipe 
with great gusto. Poor and almost destitute 
as these men are, they can yet obtain a species 
of -delusive credit—a credit by which they are 
ultimately defrauded. Crafty victuallers will 
advance them beer and food on the security of 
their daily wage, which they themselves 
secure from theforemen. They exact, of course, 
an enormous interest. It is, after all, the old 
abuse, the old Tommy-shop nuisance—the “in- 
famous truck system ”’—the iniquitous custom 
of paying the labourer at the public-house, 
and the mechanic late on the Saturday night. 

I have not time to enter the Docks just 
now; and plunge further into the Babel of Rat- 
cliffe Highway. Jack is alive everywhere by 
this time. A class of persons remarkably 
lively in connection with him, are the Jews. 
For Jack, are these grand Jewish outfitting 
warehouses alone intended. For his sole use 
and benefit: are the swinging lamps, the ham- 
mocks and bedding, the code of signal pocket- 
handkerchiefs, the dreadnought coats, sou- 
wester hats, telescopes, checked shirts, pilot 
jackets, case bottles, and multifarious odds 
and ends required by the mariner. For Jack, 
does Meshech manufacture the delusive jewel- 
lery ; while Shadrach vaunts the watch that 
has no works; and Abednego confidentially 
proposes advances of cash on wages-notes. 
Jewry is alive, as well as Jack, in Ratcliffe 
Highway. ‘You may call that dingy little 
cabin of a shop, small; but, bless you! they 
would fit out a seventy-four in ten minutes, 
with everything wanted, from a spanker boom 
to a bottle of Harvey’s Sauce. For purposes 
marine, they sell everything ;—biscuits 
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sacks-full, bales of dreadnoughts, miles of 
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rope, infinities of fishing-tackle, shaving- 
tackle, running-tackle, spars, sextants, sea- 
chests, and hundreds of other articles. Jewry 
will even supply you with sailors; will man 
vessels for you, from a cock-boat to an Jndia- 
man, Jewry has a capital black cook inside. 
A third mate at two minutes’ notice. A 
steward in the twinkling of a handspike. Top- 
mast men in any quantity, and at immediate 
call. 

A strange sound—half human, half ornitho- 
logical—breaks on the ear above the turmoil 
of the crowded street. I follow a swarthy 
mariner, who holds a cage, muffled in a hand- 
kerchief in his hand, a few yards, until he enters 
a large and handsome shop, kept also by a 
child of Israel, and which literally swarms 
with parrots, cockatoos, and macaws. Here 
they are, in every variety of gorgeous plumage 
and curvature of beak: with their wicked- 
looking, bead-like eyes and crested heads; 
screaming, croaking, yelling, swearing, laugh- 
ing, singing, drawing corks, and winding-up 
clocks, with frantic energy! Most of these 
birds come from South America and the coast 
of Africa. Jack generally brings home one or 
two as his own private venture, selling it in 
London for a sum varying from thirty to forty 
shillings. Iam sorry to have to record that 
a parrot which can swear well, is more remu- 
nerative to Jack than a non-juring bird. A 
parrot which is accomplished enough to rap out 
half-a-dozen round oaths ina breath, will fetch 
you fifty shillings, perhaps. In this shop, also, 
are stuffed humming-birds, ivory chessmen, 
strange shells, and a miscellaneous collection 
of those foreign odds and ends, called “cu- 
riosities.” Jack is very lively here with the 
rabbinical ornithologist. He has just come 
from the Gold Coast in a man-of-war, the 
captain of which, in consideration of the good 
conduct of the crew while on the station, had 
permitted each man before the mast to bring 
as many parrots home with him as he liked. 
And they did bring a great many, Jack says— 
so many, that the vessel became at last like a 
ship full of women; the birds creating such 
an astonishing variety of discordant noises, 
that the men were, in self-defence, obliged to 
let some two or three hundred of them (they 
didn’t keep count of fifty or so) loose. Hun- 
dreds, however, came safe home; and Jack 
has two or three to dispose of. They whistle 
hornpipes beautifully. I leave him still hag- 
gling with the ornithologist, and triumph- 
antly eliciting a miniature “Jon Bee’s Voca- 
bulary of Slang” from the largest of his birds. 

You are not to suppose, gentle reader, that 
the population of Ratcliffe is destitute of an 
admixture of the fairer portion of the creation. 
Jack has his Jill in St. George’s Street, Cable 
Street, Back Lane, and the Commercial Road. 
Jill is inclined to corpulence ; if it were not 
libellous, I could hint a suspicion that Jill is 
not unaddicted to the use of spirituous liquors. 
Jill wears a silk handkerchief round her neck, 
as Jack does; like him, too. she rolls, occa- 
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sionally—I believe, smokes, frequently; I 
am afraid, swears occasionally. Jack is a cos- 
mopolite—here to-day, gone to-morrow ; but 
Jillis peculiar to maritime London. She nails 
her colours to the mast of Ratcliffe. Jill has 
her good points, though she does scold a little, 
and fight a little, and drink a little. She is,just 
what Mr. Thomas Dibdin has depicted her, 
and nothing more or less. She takes care of 
Jack’s tobacco-box ; his trousers she washes, 
and his grog, too, she makes ; and if he enacts 
occasionally the part of a maritime Giovanni, 
promising to walk in the Mall with Susan of 
Deptford, and likewise with Sal, she only up- 
braids him with a tear. I wish the words of 
all songs had .as much sense and as much 
truth in them as Mr, Dibdin’s have. 

A hackney-coach (the very last hackney- 
coach, I verily believe, in London, and the 
one, moreover, which my Irish maid-of-all- 
work always manages to fetch me when I send 
her for a cab)—a hackney-coach, I say, jolts 
by, filled inside and out! Jack is going to be 
married. I don’t think I am mis-stating or 
exaggerating the case, when I say that the 
whole party—bride, bridegroom, bridesmaids, 
bridesmen, coachman and all, are consider- 
ably the worse for liquor. Is this as it should 
be? Ah Poor Jack! 

And I have occasion to say, “Poor Jack !” 
a good many times in the course of my peram- 
bulations. It is my personal opinion that 
Jack is robbed—that he is seduced into ex- 
travagance, hoodwinked into spendthrift and 
dissolute habits. There is no earthly reason 
why Jack should not save money out of his 
wages ; why he should never have a watch 
without frying it ; nor a five-pound note with- 
out lighting his pipe with it. It cannot be 
indispensable that he should be continually 
kept “alive” with gin; that he should have 
no companions save profligate women, no 
amusements save low dancing saloons and 
roaring taverns. The sailor has a strong re- 
ligious and moral bias. He scorns and loathes 
deceit, dishonesty, and injustice, innately. He 
is often a profligate, and a drunkard, and a 
swearer (I will not say blasphemer), because 
abominable and vicious customs make him so; 
because, ill cared for on board ship, he no sooner 
lands than he becomes the prey of the infamous 
harpies who infest maritime London. He is 
robbed by outfitters (I particularise neither 
Jew nor Gentile, for there are six of one and 
half-a-dozen of the other) ; he is robbed by the 
tavern-keepers, the crimps, and the boarding- 
masters. He is robbed by his associates, robbed 
in business, robbed in amusement. “ Jack” 
is fair game to everybody. 

The conductors of that admirable institu- 
tution, the Sailors’ Home, I understand, are 
doing their best to alleviate the evils I have 
lightly, but very lightly, touched upon. Jack 
is alive, but not with an unwholesome gal- 
vanic vitality, in the Home. He is well fed, 
well treated, and well cared for, generally ; 
moreover, he is not wronged. The tailor who 
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makes his‘clothes, and the landlord who sells 
him his beer, and the association that board 
him, do not conspire to rob him. The only 
shoal the managers of the Sailors’ Home have 
to steer clear of, is the danger of inculeating 
the idea among sailors, that the institution 
has anything of a gratuitous or eleemosynary 
element in its construction. Sailors are 
high-spirited and eminently independent in 
feeling. 

Ihave got by this time to the end of the 
straggling series of broadand narrow thorough- 
fares, which, under the names of East Smith- 
field, St. George’s Street, Upper Shadwell 
Street, and Cock Hill, all form part, in the 
aggregate, of Ratcliffe Highway. I stand on 
the threshold of the mysterious region com- 
prising, in its limits, Shadwell, Poplar, and 
Limehouse. To my left, some two miles 
distant, is Stepney, to which parish all 
children born at sea are, traditionally, said to 
be chargeable. No longer are there conti- 
nued streets—* blocks,” as the Americans call 
them—of houses. There are swampy fields 
and quaggy lanes, and queer little public- 
houses like ship-cuddies, transplanted bodily 
from East Indiamen, and which have taken 
root here. The “Cat and Fiddle” is a water- 
man’s house—“ jolly young watermen,” I am 
afraid—no more, At the “ Bear and Harp”— 
so the placard informs me—is held the 
“ Master Mariners’ Club.” Shipbuilders’ 
yards start suddenly upon me—ships in full 
sail bear down on me through quiet lanes: 
lofty masts loom spectrally among the quiet 
graves in the churchyards. In the church 
yonder (where the union-jack flies at the 
steeple), there are slabs commemorating the 
bequests of charitable master mariners dead 
years ago; of an admiral’s widow, who built 
an organ; of the six poor women, who are to 
be yearly relieved as a thankoffering for the 
release of some dead and gone Levant trader 
“from captyvitie among the Turkes in 
Algeeres.” In the graveyards, scores of by- 
gone sea-captains, their wives and children, 
shipwrights, ropemakers, of the olden time, 
dead pursers, and ship-chandlers, sleep quietly. 
They have compasses and sextants, and ships 
in full sail, sculptured on their moss-grown 
tombs. The wind howls no more, nor the 
waves roar now for them. Gone aloft, I 
hope, most of them !—though Seth Slipcheese, 
the great ship-contractor, who sold terribly 
weevilly biscuit, and salted horse for beef, 
sleeps under that substantial brick tomb 
yonder: while beneath the square stone slab 
with the sculptured skull and hour-glass, old 
Martin Flibuster may have his resting-place. 
He was called “captain,” nobody knew why ; he 
swore terribly ; he had strange foreign trinkets 
and gold doubloons hanging to his watch- 
chain, and told wild atories of parboiled 
Indians, and Spanish Dons, with their ears 
and noses slit. What matters it now, if he 
did sail with Captain Kidd, and scuttle the 
“Ellen and Mary,” with all hands aboard! 
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He died in his bed, and who shall say, 
impenitent ? 

The old sea-captains and traders connected 
with the sea, have still their abiding places in 
quiet cosy little cottages about here, mostly 
tenements, with green doors and bow-win- 
dows, and with a summer-house perched 
a-top, where they can twist a flag on festive 
occasions, and enjoy their grog and tobacco on 
quiet summer evenings. ‘The wild mania for 
building—the lath-and-plaster, stucco-palace, 
Cockney-Corinthian frenzy, has not yet ex- 
tended to Limehouse, and the old “salts” 
have elbow-room. 

I must turn back here, however ; for it is 
nearly four o’clock, and T shall be too late 
else for a peep into the Docks. The Docks ! 
What a flood of recollections bursts through 
the sluice-gates of my mind, as I gaze on the 
huge range of warehouses, the swarms of 
labourers, the crowd of ships! Little as 
many of us know of maritime London, and of 
the habits of Jack alive, we have all been to 
the Docks, once in our lives at least. Was it 
to see that wonderful seafaring relation of 
ours who was always going out to the Cape 
with a magnificent outfit, and who always 
returned, Vanderdecken-like, without having 
doubled it—being also minus shoes and 
stockings, and bringing home, as a species of 
atonement-offering, the backbone of a shark ? 
Was it to dine on board the “ Abercrombie, 
Jenkinson,” of I don’t know how many 
hundred tons burden, which went out to 
Sydney with emigrants, and foundered in 
Algoa Bay? Was it with that never-to-be- 
forgotten tasting order for twelve pipes, six- 
teen hogsheads, twelve barrels, of rare ports 
and sherries, when coopers rushed about 
with candles in cleft sticks, running gimlets 
into casks, and pouring out rich wines into 
sawdust like water? When we ate biscuits, 
and rinsed our mouths scientifically, and 
reproached our companions with being up- 
roarious ; but coming out (perfectly sober, of 
course), could not be prevented from address- 
ing the populace on general subjects, and 
repeatedly volunteering the declaration (with 
our hat on the back of our head and the tie 
of our cravat like a bag-wig) that we were “All 
Right!” 

1 remember, as a child, always asking my- 
self how the ships got into dock ; a question 
rapidly followed by alarming incertitude as to 
how they got out. I don’t think I know 
much more about the matter now, though I 
listen attentively to a pilot-coat and scarred 
face, who tells me all about it. Pilot-coat 
points to the warehouses, dilates on the enor- 
mous wells those gigantic brick-work shells 
contain ; shows me sugar bags, coflee bags, 
tea chests, rice bags, tubs of tallow, casks of 
palm-vil. 
und every voyage has added a fresh scar to 
his face. He has been to sea since he was no 
higher than “that”—pointing to a stump. 
Went out in a convict ship; wrecked off 
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St. Helena. Went out to Valparaiso; hada 
fever. Went out to Alexandria; had the 
plague. Went out to Mobile ; wrecked. 
Went out to Jamaica ; fell down the hatch- 
way, and broke his collar-bone. Deserted 
into an American liner; thence into an 
Australian emigrant ship; ran away at 
Sydney ; drove bullocks in the bush ; entered 
for Bombay ; entered the Indian navy ; was 
wrecked off the coast of Coromandel; was 
nearly killed with a Malay creese. Been ina 
South-sea whaler, a Greenland whaler, a South 
Shields collier, and a Shoreham mackerel boat. 
Who could refuse the “drop of summut ” to 
an ancient mariner, who has such a tale to tell, 
were it only to curtail the exuberance of his 
narration ? And it is, and always has been, 
my private opinion, that if the “wedding 
guest ” had given the real “ ancient mariner ” 
sixpence fora “drop of summut,” he would 
have had the pith of his story out of him in 
no time, whereby, though we should have lost 
an exquisite poem, the “wedding guest” 
would not have been so unsufferably bored as 
he undoubtedly was, and some of us would 
have known better, perhaps, what the story 
was about. 

You have your choice of Docks in this 
wonderful maritime London. The St. Kathe- 
rine’s Docks, the London, the West India 
Docks lie close together ; while, if you follow 
the Commercial Road, the East India Docks 
lie close before you, as the Commercial Docks 
do after going through the Thames Tunnel. 
There are numerous inlets, moreover, and 
basins, and dry docks : go where you will, the 
view begins or ends with the inevitable ships. 

Tarry with me for a moment in the Isle of 
Dogs, and step on board this huge East 
Indiaman. She is as big as a man-of-war, 
and as clean as a Dutch door-step. Such a 
bustle as is going on inside, and about her, 
nevertheless! She is under engagement 
to the “Honourable Company” to sail in 
three days’ time; and her crew will have 
a tidy three days’ work. There are horses, 
pigs, bullocks, being hoisted on board ; there 
are sheep in the launch, and ducks and geese 
in the long-boats. French rolls can be baked 
on board, and a perfect kitchen-garden main- 
tained foreward. Legions of stores are being 
taken on board. Mrs. Colonel Chutney’s 
grand piano; old Mr. Mango’s (of the civil 
service) hookahs and black servants ; harness, 
saddlery, and sporting tackle for Lieutenant 
Griffin of the Bombay cavalry. And there 
are spruce young cadets whose means do not 
permit them to go by the overland rout, and 
steady-going civil and military servants of the 
Company, going out after furlough, and who 
do not object to a four months’ sea-voyage. 
And there are black Ayahs, and Hookabadars, 
and Lascars, poor bewildered, shivering, 
brown-faced Orientals, staring at everything 
around them, as if they had not quite got 
over their astonishment yet at the marvels of 
Frangistan. I wonder whether the com- 











arison is unfavourable to us in their 
raminical minds, between the cold black 
swampy Isle of Dogs, the inky water, the 
slimy hulls, the squalid labourers, the rain and 
sleet ; and the hot sun and yellow sands 
of Caleutta ; the blue water, and dark maiden, 
with her water-pitcher on her head ;—the 
sacred Ganges, the rich dresses, stately 
elephants, half-naked Sircars of Hindostan ;— 
the rice and arrack, the paddy fields and 
bungalows, the punkato, palankeen, and yellow 
streak of caste of Bengal the beloved! 
Perhaps. 

Passengers are coming aboard the India- 
men, old stagers wrangling as to the security 


of their standing bed-places, and young ladies | 


consigned to the Indian matrimonial market, 
delightfully surprised and confused at every- 
thing. The potent captain of the ship is at 
the Jerusalem Coffee-house, or busy with his 
brokers ; but the mates are hard at work, 
bawling, commanding, and counter-command- 
ing. Jack is alive, above, below, aloft, and in 
the hold, as usual, shouldering casks as though 
they were pint pots, and hoisting horses about 
manfully. 

Shall we leave the Isle of Dogs, and glance 
at the West India Docks for a moment? 
Plenty to see here at all events. Rice, sugar, 
pepper, tobacco ; decks saturated quite brown 
with syrup and molasses, just as the planks of 
a whaling ship are slippery. Jack, in a 
saccharine state,strongly perfumed with coffee- 
berries. Black Jack, very woolly-headed, and 
ivory-grindered, cooking, fiddling, and sing- 
ing, as it seems the nature of Black Jack to 
cook, fiddle, and sing. Where the union-jack 
flies, Nigger Jack is well treated. English 
sailors do not disdain to drink with him, work 
with him, and sing with him. Take a wherry, 
however, to that American clipper, with the 
tall masts and the tall man for skipper, and 
you will hear a different tale. Beneath the 
star-spangled banner, the allowance of half- 
pence for Nigger Jacks decreases wofully, 
while that of kicks increases in an alarming 
proportion. I would rather not be a black 
man on board an American ship. 

In the London Docks we have a wonderful 
mixture of the ships of all nations ; while on 
a Sunday the masts are dressed out with a 
very kaleidoscope of variegated ensigns. Over 
the ship’s side lounge stunted Swedes and 
Danes, and oleaginous Russians, while in 
another, the nimble Gaul, faithful ever to the 
traditions of his cuisine, is busy scraping 
carrots for a pot au feu. 


Not in one visit—not in two—could you, oh, 
reader! penetrate into a tithe of the mysteries 
of maritime London; not in _half-a-dozen 
papers eould I give you a complete descrip- 
tion of Jack alive in London. We might 
wander through the dirty mazes of Wapping, 
glancing at the queer, disused old stairs, and ad- 
miring the admirable mixture of rotting boats, 
tarry cable, shell-fish, mud, and bad charac- 
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ters, which is there conglomerated. We could | 
study Jack alive in the hostelries, where, by | 
night, in rooms the walls of which are deco- 
rated with verdant landscapes, he dances to 
the notes of the enlivening fiddle ; we might 
follow him in his uneven wanderings, sympa- 
thise with him when he has lost his register 
ticket, denounce the Jews and crimps who 
rob him. Let us hope that Jack’s life will be 
amended with the times in which we are for- 
tunate enough to live; and that those who 


‘have the power and the means, may not 


long want the inclination to stretch forth a 
helping hand to him. Ratcliffe and Shadwell, 
Cable Street and Back Lane, may be very 
curious in their internal economy, and very 
picturesque in their dirt; but it cannot be 
a matter of necessity that those who toil 
so hard, and contribute in so great a degree 
to our grandeur and prosperity, should be so 
unprotected and so little cared for. 


CHIP'S. 
A FREE (AND EASY) SCHOOL, 


In the paper with this title, published in 
No. 86 of Household Words, which is to be 
understood as a general but perfectly accurate 
description of real existing abuses, we find 
that some extracts were made from the pub- 
lished Prospectus of one particular School. 
Any of our readers who may recognise that 
original Prospectus, now or hereafter, will 
have the goodness to separate it from our 
description of the boys, who were as pale as 
maggots, and who wore unwholesome clothes ; 
it being no part whatever of owr intention to 
connect the two things. 
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WHatTEver may be the merit of certain 
disputes, which have agitated the mind of 
man from the first time that reason and 
speech enabled him to wrangle with his neigh- 
bour, there can be no doubt that implicit 
belief is the most ready settler of any such 
disputes. A man who believes that the same 
thing can be in two places at once, has a 
material (we use the term in more than one 
sense) advantage over the stickler for specific 
locality. A man who believes his own eyes, is 
sometimes uncourteously furced to disbelieve 
his neighbour’s tongue; and then disputes 
arise, books are written, and no mortal dare 
say what page of remote history will chronicle 
the end of a dispute. 

Our esteemed and pleasant friend, Mr. 
Hobbyhorse, is a striking instance of the 
delight and comfort experienced by a person 
who simply believes everything. He weeps 
over forgotten superstitions relative to throw- 
ing salt over the left shoulder of the hapless 
spiller ; passing under ladders, mysterious 
information on the subject of death commu- 







































































Charles Dickens,]} 


nicated by ticking where there are no clocks, 
and correspondence prognosticated in tallow 
candles. He is, in short, an enlightened con- 
vert to the nursery creed. When he cannot 
believe anything, it is quite painful to him. 
The remembrance of the middle ages makes 
him loathe carpets, city churches, intelligible 
church music, and figures resembling any- 
thing human, with a pious, yet entertaining 
and pleasantly-expressed abhorrence. 

But Mr. Hobbyhorse never tries to make 
converts. He only believes ; and in this 
respect he has the advantage over a great 
many much greater enthusiasts in the cause 
of credulity. Nevertheless, chatting casually 
about miracles the other day, on our express- 
ing our moderate, qualified, and roundly- 
asserted disbelief in the whole of the post- 
Apostolic works of that description, Will 
pointed quietly to certain volumes lying on a 
side table, laid his hand emphatically on his 
breast, and bade us read. 

Reverentially, and with no small eagerness, 
did we approach these volumes. Most of 
them were histories of our own little steam- 
engine, tunnel-cutting, Exhibition-rearing isle ; 
telling stories of its doings even when the 
excavations formed dwellings for its inhabit- 
ants, when wolves were not confined to 
“Mavor’s Spelling-book,” and when an ancient 
Briton presented an appearance that would 
have provoked liberal offerings from Baker 
Street or Egyptian Hall. All the early feuds 
that set kings, and priests, and barons, and 
serfs (there were few people then!) by the 
ears—all the intrigues, cheatings, grudges, 
that marked its gradual approach to civilisa- 
tion; here they were, chronicled in lively, 
grotesque, quaint, and, above all, believing 
language. But the miracles were the best 
part of all. We wondered we had ever won- 
dered before, and we could not resist tran- 
scribing a few. 

On the eve of the Nativity, in a certain 
town of Saxony, named Colewic, wherein was 
a church sacred to the manes and rest of 
Magnus the Martyr, the first mass had begun 
with all due solemnity, when on a sudden 
fifteen men and three women commenced 
dancing in the churchyard, enlivening their 
footsteps and marking the time by certain 
songs, neither remarkable for the propriety of 
words nor solemnity of the melody. Presbyter 
Robert could not hear himself speak. In 
vain he besought them to be quiet ; the noise 
only increased, and the service came to a dead 
stand. The good priest, wound up to despair, 
cursed the whole company with a wish, “that 
they might go on singing for a whole year.” 

Morbid as may have been the passion for 
dancing under which these unfortunate victims 
laboured, they probably never bargained for 
keeping up the amusement so long, or getting 
“breathed” so thoroughly. However, they 
all fell dancing and dancing, and so on through- 
out the year. The son of the priest seized his 
sister’s arm, and tried to stop her, but tore off 
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her arm in the attempt: not a drop of blood 
followed. Had Shylock been capable of such 
a piece of surgery, he would have got his 
pound of flesh in spite of Portia or the Duke. 

On they went dancing and dancing. The 
rain fell not upon them, nor did hunger, thirst, 
or fatigue assail them ; even their clothes and 
shoes shared in the excitement, and refused 
to wear out. First they sank into the ground 
up to their knees, then to their thighs, and at 
length a covering was built over them to 
shield off the rain. 

At the year’s end this singing and dancing 
ceased, and Herbert, Bishop of Cologne, pro- 
nounced the absolution which was to free 
them from what was already over, and made 
an attempt to reconcile them to the offended 
St. Magnus. Nevertheless, the daughter of 
the priest, with the two other women, died 
immediately ; the rest slept three whole days 
and nights ; some died afterwards, and, like a 
good many other malefactors, became famed 
for miracles. Paralysis and trembling of the 
limbs was the lingering and self-attesting 
— of the rest.— William of Malmes- 

ury, book ii, chap. 10; Loger de Wendover, 
A.D. 1012, 

In the year of grace 1200, there came a letter 
from heaven to Jerusalem, which was hung 
over the altar of St. Simeon in Golgotha, and 
before it the faithful prostrated themselves for 
the number (usual on such occasions) of 
three days and as many nights, and never 
thinking of opening it until the third hour of 
the third day, when the patriarch and the 
archbishop devoutly opened it, and read an 
awful warning, in which God denounced their 
neglect of the Sabbath day, and declared that 
he had hitherto spared them only out of 
respect for the prayers and intercessions of 
the Virgin and the holy angels. Upon this 
the clergy determined to send preachers into 
every land, setting forth the purport of this 
letter, denouncing its threats against the 
disobedient, and working miracles in con- 
firmation of what they preached. Among 
those who distinguished themselves chiefly 
in the latter respect, Eustace, the Abbot of 
Haye, set out for England, and commenced 
preaching in a town called Wi, near Dover. 
In the neighbourhood of that place was a 
spring, which the said Eustace did endow 
with such redoubtable virtues, that, by its 
taste alone, as of old by the pool of Bethesda, 
the blind saw, the lame walked, the dumb 
spake, the deaf heard, and the sick who 
drank in faith, were restored to health. It 
so happened that a certain woman, possessed 
of, the author says, he does not know how 
many devils, and mightily swollen and dis- 
tended with dropsy, did, on a certain day, 
resort to Eustace for advice touching her 
health, spiritual and bodily. Even as the 


prophet of old spake unto Naaman, so quoth 
Eustace: “Be of good heart, daughter mine, 
and hie to the spring at Wi, which the Lord 





Drink of it in faith, and be 


hath blessed. 
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whole.” 
priest’s bidding. And, lo! straightway, as 
she had drunk of the blessed spring, she broke 
out into a fit of vomiting ; and, while many 
who had come on a like errand beheld, there 


fell from her two great black toads, who, to the | 
end that their devilship might be set forth | 


and approved beyond doubt, were trans- 
formed to two great black dogs, and, after- 
wards to asses. ‘I'he woman stood astonished, 
but shortly ran after them in a rage, wishing 
to catch them ; but the keeper of the spring, 
who right well did understand its virtues, 
sprinkled some of its water between the 
woman and the asses, upon which they forth- 
with flew up in the air and disappeared, 
leaving behind them traces of their foul and | 
filthy nature—Aoger of Wendover, a.p. 1200. 
About the same time, when the same 
warning was going forth throughout the 
world, a certain poor laundress living at} 
Norfolk, despite the warnings of the Man of| 
God, went, on a certain Saturd: ay, at three 
o'clock, to wash clothes. 
work, a man with a hoary beard and vene- 
rable countenance, whom she had never seen 
before, approached her, and, in reproaching 
terms, inquired how she had dared to wash 
clothes after three o'clock, 
lawful toil to profane the holy Sabbath, 
after the warning she had received. 
pleaded poverty, and said that, wretched and 


laborious as had been her life up to that | 
time, she would be deprived of the means of 


existence, and bereft of her now miserable 
pittance, if she desisted from labour. Her 
mysterious visitor disappeared, and the poor 
laundress toiled on, washing, wringing, and 
drying the clothes more eagerly than ever. 
But a terrible vengeance ensued; a small 
black pig stuck fast to the woman’s left 
breast, and could by no strength be forced 
away; by continual sucking it drew away 
her blood and her strength. At length, 
brought down to utter exhaustion, the poor 
creature was compelled to beg from door to 
door, until, in the sight of many, a miserable 
death closed her life of toil and starvation — 
Roger de Wendover, ibid. 

3ut there is a yet more wonderful story, 
which doth, in a marvellous wise, attest the 
politeness and respect which one saint hath 
towards his brother in holiness. During the 
time when the Danes vexed England, and 
our good King Alfred with much ado suc- 
ceeded in dislodging them, the bodies of many 
saints had been removed from their original 
sepulchres, in order to be conveyed to abodes 
of greater safety. Second to none in the 
whole calendar was St. Martin, venerated, 
saith Sidonius Apollinaris, throughout the 
whole of the wide earth; was removed to 
Auxerre by the clergy of his church, and 
placed in the church of St. Germain. Here 
his body, in which, though dead and food for 
worms, virtue did still exist, worked many 
and wondrous miracles, curing the sickness 
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and infirmity of all who resorted to his 
shrine, and bestowing grace upon the souls 
of all his worshippers. Whereupon, those 
who were so greatly benefited did, out of 
gratitude, contribute much of their ‘worldly 
goods to reward the care of those who had 
brought the saint’s body among them. But 
there arose a dispute between “the people of 
Auxerre and the Tironais, about the great 
| wealth that had flowed in from those who 
a the aid of St. Martin. The Tironais 
laid claim to the whole, because their saint 
|hed called together the contributors by his 
|miracles; the natives, on the other hand, 
) asserted ‘ths ut St. Germain was not a whit 
| behind the other in merit and in the will to 
‘do good. While granting, then, that both 
saints were equal, they mz intained that the 
prerogative of their church ought to be re- 
|spected. To solve this, a leprous person, 
| wasted to mere skin and bone, and nearly at 
the last gasp, was placed between the bodies 
|of the two saints. All human watching or 
interference was carefully prevented during 
|the whole night ; and, marvellous to relate, 
in the morning the skin of the man on his 
| side that lay nearest Martin’s corpse appeared 
clear and healthy, while that on the side 
turned towards Germain was discoloured and 
deformed as usual, Thus did the glory of 
St. Martin predominate. But, lest the 
|miracle should be ascribed to chance, they 
turned the yet diseased side of the leper 
towards the same saint ; and, in the morning, 
he appeared whole and sound, as though he 
had never been defiled with leprosy. And 
herein was set forth not only the great and 
wondrous power of St. Martin, but likewise 
the complaisance of St. Germain ; who, albeit, 
no doubt, possessed of fully equal power with 
his brother saint, yet, for that he was a 
stranger and visitor, did ill like to interfere 
in his cure; and like as a physician doth 
oftentimes say of the surgeon that he hath 
done all things aright, and doth decline 
interfering, so did St. Germain abstain from 
working a miracle, to the end that St. Martin 
might gain the more credit thereby. And not 
only did St. Martin gain much credit, but his 
followers did gain much money, both then 
and afterwards, until they were restored, by 
the return of peace, to their former residence. 
— William of Malmesbury, book ii., chap. 4. 

In the year 681, Mummolus, abbot of the 
monastery of Fleury, being divinely ad- 
monished, sent his monk, Argulf, to Mount 
Cassino, to fetch thence the body of the most 
holy Benedict ; who, with his sister Scolastica, 
had been buried in one coffin. 

Directed by similar information from above, 
Argulf, in company with some devotees (whom 
he had met on a similar errand in quest of 
St. Scolastica), brought the bones of both 
the saints in a basket; and, having brought 
|them as far as a place, called Neufoi, about a 
mile distant from the monastery of Fleury, 
the Abbot Mummolus received them with 
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pious care, and placed the basket in the 
church of St. Peter, prince of the Apostles. 
While taking out the bones, he separated 
them carefully from each other, pli acing the 
large bones in one pile, the small ones in 
another, Just as he had finished separating 
the bones of St. Benedict from those of 
St. Scolastica, two dead bodies, the one of 
a male, the other of a female, were brought 
forth for burial ; when, wondrous to tell, on 
the larger bones being placed on the corpse 
of the male, he straightway was restored to 
life, by the merits of the ever-blessed St. 
Benedict. In like manner, when the smaller 
bones were placed on the body of the female 
she immediately returned to life—ARoger of 
Wendover, A.D. 681. 

St. Swithin, who died in the year 862, 
sate, once upon a time, with some workmen, 
by the bridge of the City of Winchester, 
encouraging them in their labours by his pre- 
sence and his holy conversation. A market- 
woman chanced to pass, with some eggs for 
sale, on her way into the city. The workmen 
made a crowd, jeering and hooting around 
her, and insolently broke all her eggs. The 
good bishop heard the cries of the poor 
woman, made the sign of the Cross, over the 
eggs, and they became whole and ‘sound as 
before.—Roger of Wendover, a.v. 862. 

In the year 910, Rollo, the Norman chief, 
attacked the town of Chartres, hoping to take 
it by a sudden assault. After several attempts 
had been made, the citizens, despairing of 
being able to withstand the besiegers much 
longer, gave themselves up to prayer, and 
erected on the highest part of the walls, 
by way of stand: rd, the nether garment of 
the Virgin Mary, which Charlemagne had 
brought from Jerusalem, and had placed in 
the monastery of the Virgin in their city. 
Rollo and his followers laughed heartily, and 
went on as briskly as ever. But, that the 
power of the Mother of God might tame the 
rash boastfulness, and silence the jeering of 
the infidels, Rollo and his men were suddenly 
seized with a great and sudden panic, and 
hastily abandoning their arms and war- 
engines, they took to flight in utter confusion. 
The town’s-people then gave pursuit, and 
slew many thousands of them with the edge 
of the sword, compelling Rollo himself to fly 
to Rouen, beaten and confounded.—Roger of 
Wendover, A.D. 910. 

In the year A.D. 651, the holy Bishop Aidan 
fell sick, whilst tarrying not far from Bam- 
borough, in Northumberland ; but to the end 
that he might still continue his pious exhorta- 
tions, the people set up a tent for him, close to 
the wall at the west end of the church. It so 
happened, that, feeling faint and sick unto 
death, he leaned against a post that served as 
a buttress to the walls, and gave up the 
ghost. Finan succeeded him. 

Some years after, Penda, king of the Mer- 
cians, coming into these parts with a vast and 
ravaging horde of barbarian soldiers , Spread 
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desolation everywhere before him with fire 
and sword, and burned down the church where 
the Bishop Aidan had died. But the post 
against which he had leaned, as he breathed 
his last, could in no wise be destroyed by the 
flames. In consequence of this miracle, the 
church was speedily rebuilt, and that very 
post was placed against the outside, as before. 
Some time after, the village and church were 
burned a second time, yet did that post stand 
stanch and unblackened by the flames ; and 
when, in a manner wondrous to behold, the 
fire broke through the very holes in it where- 
with it was fixed to the building, and destroyed 
the church, it could do no hurt to the post. 
When, therefore, the church was a third 
time built, they did not, as before, place that 
post on the outside, as a support, but within, 
as a memorial of the miracle ; and the people 
coming in used to kneel down before the post, 
and implore God's mercy. And since then, 
many have been healed in divers manners ; 
and chips that have been cut off from that 
post, and put into water, have had a like 
virtue over many distempers.—Bede, Hist. 
Anglic., book iii., chap. 17. 

St. Wulfric, who had given up his younger 
days to hounds and hawks, was at length 
converted ; and so great was his austerity 
in habits, and earnestness in mortifying his 
fleshly inclinations, that he ofttimes at night 
would plunge into a bath of cold water, and 
there repeat the Penitential Psalms. He had 
worn a common shirt of sackcloth ; but, to 
the end that he might more vigorously make 
a campaign against the desires of this world 
and of the flesh, he craved of a certain knight, 
William, the lord of his village, a coat of mail. 

William gladly gave him the mail-shirt ; 
but Wulfric found that it struck against his 
knees, and prevented his constant ge nuflexions, 
Then he invited unto him the knight, i in whom 
he confided, and told him touching the length 
of the mail-shirt. “It shall be sent to Lon- 
don,” answered the knight, “and indented in 
any way you choose.”—Quoth the man of 

God, “That would cause too long a delay, 
and might be thought done for ostentation’s 
sake. Take these ‘shears , in God’s name, and 
perform the work with thine own hand.”— 
Thus saying, he placed in the knight’s hands 
a pair of shes ars, which he had brought from 
the knight’s own house ; and seeing him hesi- 
tate, as “though he thought the hermit’s senses 
were rambling, he continued : “ Be bold, and 
linger not. 1 will to the Lord, and pray 
touching this business; meanwhile do thou 
cut bravely.”—And so the two were busily 
employed—the one praying, and the other 
eutting—and the work prospered right well ; 
for the knight felt as though he were cutting 
cloth, ae iron, so readily did the shears 
sever it ; but when the man of God ceased 
praying, she knight, who had not yet finished 
his work, could cut no longer. Wulfric came 
up, and asked him how he had sueceeded.— 
“ Right well,” answered the knight “so far; 
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but now, that you are come, the shears have 
ceased to cut.” —“Fear not,” quoth the hermit, 
“cut on as you have begun, with the same 
shears."—The knight, resuming confidence, 
finished his work with the same ease as 
before, and smoothed off the uneven parts 
without any difficulty. And, from that time 
forth, the man of God, without any shears, 
and with his fingers only, but with no less 
faith, used to distribute rings of the coat of 
mail, by the which all those who asked in 
charity were healed—Roger of Wendover, 
A.D. 1154, 

The good King Oswald, who would often- 
times send the dishes away from his own 
royal table, before he had partaken of them, 
in order that the poor might be fed and com- 
forted therewith, was ever dispensing alms, 
and bestowing wholesome and pious instruc- 
tion among his subjects. When he was slain 
by the merciless conqueror, Penda, his arms, 
with the hands, and his head, were cut off by 
the infuriated victor, and fixed on a stake, 
the dead trunk being laid to rest in the calm 
bosom of the earth, turning into its native 
dust; but the arms and hands which had 
dispensed so many alms, do remain to this 
day perfect, though the rest of the body—the 
bones only excepted—have mouldered into 
dust.— William of Malmesbury, book i., chap. 3. 

St. Edmund the Martyr, king of England, 
was a man devoted to God, and never, 
through the effeminacy of the times, did he 
relax his virtue and wholesome discipline. 
Hingwar and Hubba, two leaders of the 
Danes, who had come over to ravage the pro- 
vinces of the Northumbrians and Fast Angles, 
seized the unresisting king, who had cast 
away his arms, and was lying on the ground 
in prayer ; and, having fastened him to a tree, 
they shot him to death with arrows, and 
cruelly beheaded him. But the purity of his 
past life was set forth by unheard-of miracles. 
His head had been cast away by the Danes, 
and was hidden in a thicket. Whilst his 
subjects, who had tracked the footsteps of the 
enemy, as they departed, were seeking it, 
intending to solemnise the funeral rites of 
their king, by the interposition of God, the 
lifeless head uttered a voice, inviting all who 
were in search of it to approach. A wolf—a 
beast ever wont to prey upon dead bodies— 
was holding it in his paws, and guarding it, 
untouched ; and the same beast, after the 
manner of a tame creature, quietly followed 
the bearers to the tomb, and neither did nor 
received any harm. 

When the sacred body of the martyr king 
was committed to the earth, turf was placed 
over it, and a wooden chapel of trifling cost 
erected over the remains. But soon did the 
merits of the departed saint manifest them- 
selves after a wondrous fashion. Certain 
thieves, who had endeavoured to break into 
the church by night, he bound with invisible 
bands. This took place in their very attempt ; 
and a right pleasant and diverting spectacle 


it was, to see the plunder hold fast the thief, 
so that he could neither give up the attempt, 
nor complete his wicked design. Therefore 
did Theocred, bishop of London, do more 
fitting honour to the remains of the pious 
king, building a nobler edifice over those 
sacred limbs, which did well show the glory 
of his unspotted soul, by their surprising 
soundness, and their delicate milk-white hue. 
One further circumstance doth indeed surpass 
human miracles, to wit, that the hair and 
nails of the dead king continued to grow; 
and these, Oswen, a holy woman, used yearly 
to clip and cut, that they might be relics for 
the veneration of posterity. Truly this was a 
holy boldness, for a woman to contemplate 
and handle limbs superior to the whole of 
this world.— William of Malmesbury, book ii, 
chap. 13. 

Of a like nature is the miracle which hap- 
pened when the body of St. Hugh was being 
solemnly interred at Lincoln. A certain thief, 
taking advantage of the press and crowd 
of people assembling around the remains of 
this servant of God, cut away a woman’s 
purse; but, by the merits of the blessed 
bishop, who showed that, though life had 
quitted his body, virtue had not departed out 
of him, both the hands of the wicked thief 
were so contracted, and his fingers so firmly 
fixed to the palms of his hands, that, quite 
unable to hold the property he had stolen, 
he let it fall on the pavement, and, standing 
aghast and terrified, he was as one stricken 
with madness. While the people looked on, 
and mocked him with derision, he came to 
himself, and stood motionless. At length he 
began to weep bitterly ; and, while all listened, 
he confessed the crime he had attempted to 
perpetrate. Then, turning to the priest, he 
exclaimed, “ Pity, pity me, ye friends of God ; 
for I renounce Satan and his works, to whom 
I have till now been a slave ; and pray to the 
Lord for me, that he may not confound me in 
my penance, but may deal mercifully with 
me.” And when prayer had been made for 
him, the chains of Satan, by which his hands 
were bound, were loosed; and, being made 
whole, he returned thanks to God and to the 
blessed bishop.—Roger of Wendover, a.D. 1200. 

A little boy who went to school with the 
curate of the parish, amused himself, one day, 
jumping over the tomb of St. Rigobert, out- 
raging his God and his Saviour. To the end 
that the merits of Rigobert might be known, 
and that a like audacity might not again 
take place, the boy’s foot was instantly 
stricken, so that he became lame, and lost the 
use of one of his feet. This is why the curate 
caused a barrier to be placed around the 
tomb, fearing lest some one in ignorance 
might run the risk of a like punishment.— 
Histoire de Eglise de Reims, lib. ii., chap. 14, 
in Bibliotheque de Poche, vol. iv., p. 140. 

And so much, reader, for “a few miracles.” 
Perhaps your more recent experience may add 
a few to the list. 
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